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THE PRESIDENT’S 


The Miracle of 
Giving 


LONG, LONG AGO, in the dim, distant past, the Creator of 
all good, the master of love and life, placed in the eyes 
of his people a gleam of gladness, like unto the brilliance 
of the stars that kept vigil over the earth. He looked at 
those human stars with pleasure. The work was good; all 
men should thus reflect the light of love. 


Came a day, however, when the eyes of men held little 


light. Dull rancor had replaced the flame; deep despair 
had dimmed the radiance in men’s eyes. Again and again 
the Creator looked in the eyes of his people, seeking for 
the lost brilliance of hope, of pleasure, and of good liv- 
ing. He looked in vain. Day after day the dullness deep- 
ened. His earth was peopled by sad creatures who moved 
with increasing lassitude, whose indifference to each other 
had become suspicion, hate, and fear. 

He commanded the grain to bring forth abundant har- 
yest, the corn to bend with burdens of its fruit. His people 
grew rich, but with richness rancor still grew also. Each 
one walled about his possessions lest one grain or one 
stalk fall into the hands of another. Each guarded his own 
jealously, lest his neighbor acquire greater wealth.than 
he, and strove doggedly to increase his hoardings. Dark- 
ness from the hearts of men beclouded the land. 

Then the Creator spied a child who laughed,-in whose 
dear eyes shone the radiance of gladness. “Why do you 
laugh my child?” He asked. “Why does song burst from 
your lips?” 

“Ah, I have found this treasure,” he said holding aloft 
a jewel of sapphire flame, “and I shall give it to my 
mother. Then she too will sing again.” 

Night came. All the world lay in slumber. The all-wise 
Creator laid complete darkness over the land. Then in 
the silence of total night he laid within the heart of every 
man, every woman, and every child the seed of giving. 
Remembering the flash of joy from the eyes of the little 
one who held aloft a sapphire, He smiled again. “To- 
morrow my people shall waken with the gift of giving. 
Then shall joy reign again. Then shall I see again the 
light of gladness in their greeting. Then shall I find again 
gratitude for the fruits of the earth.” 


Morning came once more to the earth. A chill wind 
blew across the land and dark clouds hovered over the 
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horizon, but the hearts of men were light. Strange impulses 
stirred within each man, each woman, and even within 
little children. “It is cold,” sighed the husbandman. “We 
must carry corn to the poor neighbor along the hill ridge. 
His corn was flattened by the wind.” “At once,” replied 
his. wife, “and I will make quickly another cake to place 
with those now in our oven. The neighbor may be hungry 
as well as desolate today.” “And I,” called the little son 
of the household, “will take my other coat for the child 
who lives on the hill ridge.” 


In the heart of each the seed of giving grew. The hus- 
bandman noted that what he gave brought new return 
to him, because of the gratitude of a neighbor. He looked 
abroad at his huge barns and noted the fullness thereof. 
“For each stock that I give, there seems to be a fresh 
return. Our barns remain filled, no matter how much we 
give from them.” 


“It is not the barn that remains filled, my love,” spoke 
his wife softly. “It is the heart which, bursting the bounds 
of smallness, extends its reach to enclose all who need. 
What we give we keep. What we keep we lose.” 

“You are beautiful,” said the husbandman. “How has 
God so favored me with a wife in whose eyes gleam the 
jewels of the morning!” 


Again the wife spoke, but more softly than before. 
“The light you see is but the reflection in your own eyes. 
Light begets light as love begets love. The miracle of 
giving is born of love, but love cannot live without giv- 
ing. Our lives are a circle of loving, giving, and receiv- 
ing. No man can stand alone in the light. Until a part of 
him goes forth to lift another, he denies the law of 
spiritual growth. This is the miracle of giving.” 

May that miracle bless che lives of all of us throughout 
the New Year. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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This is the fifth article in the preschool series of the 


“Growing Toward Maturity” study courses, 


Birth, disease, and death are the constant 
concerns of the physician. Though his 

first task is to recognize and treat disease, 

he would prefer to prevent the 

illnesses he sees every day. He knows, too, that 
they can often be avoided by the combined 
efforts of parents, teachers, and all others 
interested in children. 

For he is aware that many chronic illnesses 

of both body and mind have their origin 


during the early life of the child. 


Health Springs from Both- 
Body and Mind 


Jacques S. Gottlieb, M.D. 


IN OUR TIME, in this first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, preventive medicine has made great strides. 
We are all of us actually better protected from cer- 
tain diseases than we realize. This protection has 
been obtained in two ways: first, by changing the 
person’s reaction to harmful substances in his en- 
vironment (for instance, by vaccination against small- 
pox or inoculation against diphtheria) and, second, 
by changing certain dangerous elements in the en- 
vironment. Unfortunately only a few illnesses can be 
prevented by the first of these methods, but many 
more can be controlled by the second. The purifying 
of water and milk, the inspection of food, the san- 
itary disposal of garbage and sewage—all are ways of 
keeping disease-producing substances away from 
people. 

More than this, however, we are further protected 
by the control of insects and other animal pests that 
carry disease. We are even protected from each other 
for the sake of our health. The victim of tuberculosis 
is sent to a sanitarium not only for his own treatment 
but to keep others from becoming infected. This is 
of course why children are quarantined when they 
have mumps or measles. 
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So physicians have two ways of keeping people 
from becoming ill. They try to make each person 
better able to cope with the dangers in his enviror 
ment, and they try to control that environment % 
that the danger of disease will be minimized as fat 
as possible. 


People in Their Setting 


We can see now why doctors and other men and 
women of science never tire of studying the effects of 
the environment on people’s health. Not only are 
they interested in disease itself but in how human 


bodies react to all sorts of conditions. How much. 


heat or cold can a body stand, and for how long 
How much oxygen can it take in? How is an indivié 
ual affected by the motion of an automobile, an aiF 
plane, even in stratospheric and supersonic flying 
All these questions—and many hundreds of other 
have to do with the effect of some kind of stress ona 
person, like the stress caused by too much cold ot 
too little oxygen or too much atomic radiation. Sud 
stress is very important in the study of human illnes, 


but we are only now coming to recognize the im 


portance of another kind of environmental stress 
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the mild but prolonged kind—in the development of 
chronic disease. 

All that we have said so far has emphasized the 
role of the physical environment in causing disease. 
put there is another unseen part of our surroundings 
that constantly affects us; this is often called the 
sychic environment. It differs from the physical en- 
vironment chiefly because it results from the impact 
of one person on another—of husband and wife, par- 
ents and children, teachers and pupils, employers and 
employees, and so on. Out of these personal relations 
develop our attitudes toward the rest of the world, 
our ethical and moral codes, our ambitions, . hopes, 
loves, fears, and angers—indeed our total way of 
thinking, acting, and feeling about other people. 
How a person is affected by his psychic environment, 

ticularly in childhood, may well determine his 
successes, his weaknesses, and his illnesses, 


Climate for Human Growth 


Just as we can isolate separate parts of the physical 
environment and study them, we can also study parts 
of the psychic, or interpersonal, environment. We 
try to find out, for instance, how much love a healthy 
infant or child needs from his mother, his father, 
and other people. We go on to ask what happens 
when a child’s environment doesn’t allow him enough 
love and affection. What happens if he is rejected or 
atively hated? What happens if he is deserted? 
What does constant quarreling between parents do 
toa growing child? How does death or divorce affect 
him? What roles do his teachers, his relatives, and 
his friends play? 

And we have found out, among other things, that 
the child who develops into a healthy adult, free 
from disease and able to handle the ordinary difficul- 
ties of life, must have an early environment that can- 
not be too complicated or too strenuous. We have 
found that the ideal environment for an infant is 
one that completely satisfies his basic needs. Grad- 
ually as he grows older the environment may become 
more complex—but at a slow pace, in keeping with 
his own rate of physical and emotional development. 

Every person, child or adult, is continually adjust- 
ing himself to his surroundings. But the more diffi- 
cult the adjustment, the greater the stress on the 
person. This stress produces a physiological and emo- 
tional reaction that actually helps the person to be- 
come adjusted, even though it is not a normal state. 

Then when the stress has been removed—if it 
hasn’t been too great—body and emotions return to 
normal, and equilibrium is established once more. 
But suppose the stress is too strong so that the organ- 
ism cannot adapt itself and equilibrium cannot be 
teestablished. It is then that a real disorder—a dis- 
fase—occurs. Or suppose that the stress is long con- 
tinued; then the body’s reaction may continue, too, 
and produce a state of illness. 


~ 
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Let us take a very simple example. A child is 
threatened by a barking dog. He reacts both emo- 
tionally—by being anxious and fearful—and _ physio- 
logically, by an increase in blood flow, respiration, 
and muscular strength. This reaction really improves 
his adjustment because he is now better prepared 
either to resist the dog or to flee. After the experi- 
ence his emotional and physiological equilibrium be- 
comes reestablished, and .other dogs in other situa- 
tions do not distress him. However, if the stressful 
experience of the dog’s barking or biting continues 
beyond his capacity, his equilibrium will not return 
to normal, and he will then react to all dogs in the 
same way, as though they were threatening to him. 
Thus an emotional and physiological disorder has 
developed. If he is so unfortunate as to be in con- 
tact with a dog, these bodily reactions become 
chronic, even though the animal is a harmless, 
friendly household pet, and the child is then ill. 

This example illustrates why a child must not. be 
subjected to too much stress, if hé is to be healthy 
and grow into a healthy adult. A great many parents 
do not realize that stresses and strains in a young- 
ster’s environment that produce unpleasant emo- 
tions may affect him just as seriously as drafts or 
dampness or too much heat. They know they must 
keep an eye on his rest, sleep, and elimination. His 
teeth, his eyes, his ears—yes, even his feet get periodic 
attention. His play and exercise, both at home and 
at school, are carefully regulated. And rightly so, for 
all these precautions are essential to keep him from 
being overwhelmed by stresses in his physical environ- 
ment and thus to protect him from disease. 

But how to keep him from being overwhelmed by 
his interpersonal environment is another matter— 
one that is often poorly understood and poorly prac- 
ticed both at home and in school. Of primary im- 
portance, for example, is the relationship between a 
child and his brothers and sisters. How does he feel 
in this atmosphere—happy, sad, tense, anxious, angry, 
fearful, guilty? And how strong are these feelings? 

Suppose that the emotion-producing environment 
affects either an adult or a child so severely that he 
has not the capacity to stand such stress. His organ- 
ism cannot return to equilibrium, and therefore he is 
in a state of disease. If the disease is primarily psycho- 
logical, then it is called a mental illness. If it is 
mainly physiological, it is a physical illness. The dif- 
ference between the two is merely a difference be- 
tween two ways of reacting to some kind of stress. 


Love—the First Commandment 


What can we do to guard a child against over- 
whelming stresses so as to prevent physical or mental 
illness? Most of all, by making him aware of receiv- 
ing love. The young child needs mothering. In the 
beginning he takes all the affection that is given him, 
but eventually he becomes self-assured enough to 
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give love as well as receive it. But remember, this 
‘happens when he feels that he is wanted and loved 
for himself, not because he behaves well! 

On the other hand, the child who feels he is not 
loved for himself has a sense of being deserted or 
rejected and is most disturbed. He is under constant 
stress, and he may react to the stress in unwholesome 
and undesirable ways. If he is deprived of love for a 
long time, the result will be not only a warped per- 
sonality but illness too. Every youngster, therefore, 
needs to be praised and recognized for his accom- 
plishments and reassured as to his individual worth. 
He needs to feel that his parents, his teachers, and 
his playmates all respect him and approve of him as 
he is, not as they think he should be. 

When parents try to force their children into roles 
for which they are not suited, the greatest unhappi- 
ness results. The preamble to the UNESCO constitu- 
tion says “Wars begin in the minds of men.” But 
still more truly can it be said, “Wars begin in the 
hurts of childhood,” for these hurts are not easily 
healed. Sometimes it is hard to remember that a little 
boy or girl isn’t a small-sized adult but a child who 
thinks, feels, and acts like a child. He cannot know 
what outlets for his desires and impulses are accept- 
able to grownups, and he learns these only in a 
gradual way as he develops toward maturity. 

Does this mean that our children should never be 
frustrated in their younger years? By no means. 
Every child knows frustration at times—and should— 
but patient, tolerant parents can do much to soften 
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its severity. Even so, his natural reaction wil] } 
become actively aggressive, hostile, and angry, j 
needs somehow to express these feelings so 
will not be bottled up inside him—and in such a) 
that he won’t feel guilty afterward. 



























Guilt can actually be worse than punish J | 
cause it is a form of self-punishment. When ay 
child thinks he has done something wrong , 
thing that would mean loss of love if it were f& 
out—the fear of being rejected becomes alms 
bearable. He will do almost anything, devele 
sorts of unwholesome attitudes, to reduce the 
of that fear, and these attitudes may make it 
difficult for him to become a well-adjusted adul 

Quite often this sense of guilt will arise i 
nection with the sexual fantasies of early childh 
especially when parents themselves have intole 
attitudes toward sex. The key here is sympath 
understanding of the youngster’s struggles with 
complex impulses, fantasies, and experiences—alg 
with whatever simple explanations are needed, 































































Fear, which underlies the sense of guilt, is a re 
sponse to stress that gives a child the feeling of some 
danger to himself. He becomes fearful when his fam. 
ily life is threatened in some way—either by the con. 
stant quarreling of his parents or by divorce or death, 
Such experiences as illness, being in the hospital, 
surgery, auto accidents, injuries from animals, and 





' Ont 
so on, may also produce an intense fear. Unless this cot 
is satisfactorily relieved it may cause the child to be. sor 
have in disturbing, undesirable ways. If he is pre | oy 


pared for fear-engendering experiences by tender, fic 
understanding parents, his stress will be lessened and | gy 
he will be far better able to tolerate the experiences, 


tol 

Sources of Security si 
What does the young child need, then, from his yo 
interpersonal environment? He needs love and affee | op 


tion. He needs to feel secure, to feel that he belongs } j, 
and that he is respected for himself. All these things In 
he must have if he is to grow healthily into maturity, | 4, 
An atmosphere that frustrates him, rejects him, {| 4j 
threatens him, or neglects him will give him deep 19 
feelings of anger, of unhappiness, of fear and guilt 
As time goes on these feelings may overwhelm the } 4; 
child beyond his capacity. Such a chronically dis 


or 
turbed emotional state will lead eventually to illnes. | 4; 
Health springs from both—from both the physial | j, 
and the interpersonal environment as they affect 
body and mind. As parents and teachers, let Bf 4 
attend to the happiness of our children with the } j;, 
same loving care with which we watch over thet } 
diet, their hours of sleep, their exercise. Let us be h 
kind, sympathetic, patient, permissive, and under- 
standing in the home and in the school. Let us pro i 
duce an environment for our children that will guard 4 
their health and thus help to prevent disease. ( 


See questions, program suggestions, and references on page 3 
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Nancy C. Wimmer 


ONCE AGAIN, as during the Depression, America is 
counting its unemployed—but for a very different rea- 
son. It seems so few people are without work that 
our newly reopened armament plants are having dif- 
ficulty getting into operation because of personnel 
shortages. Probably never before in this nation’s his- 
tory has overemployment actually become a cause for 
concern. 

Does this seem like a poor time, then, to discuss 
young people’s career choices? Does it seem that the 
only vocational guidance our youngsters need today 
is the advice “Hold out for the highest bidder, son’’? 
Indeed, no. Despite the rosy labor-market picture, 
choosing a career is no less important and no less 
dificult a problem today than it was during the 
1930's. 

Why? First, the choice a youngster makes will affect 
his whole working life, which may be a span of forty 
or fifty years. And careful planning now will help 
him weather successfully any future ups and downs 
in the labor market. 

Second, vocational maladjustment occurs in good 
times as well as bad. The person who is unemployed 
isnot the only one who is vocationally maladjusted. 
So is the person who is unhappy in his job because 
he is unsuited for it. 

Third, many jobs today require specialized train- 
ing beyond high school. This training, often costly 
and time-consuming, may fit the individual for only 
one particular type of work. If a youngster acquires 
such training for a job and then discovers he isn’t 
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This is the fifth article in the adolescent series 
of the “Growing Toward Maturity” 
study courses. 


Choosing a 
Career 


How is your teen-ager going to earn his. living? 
Probably he doesn’t know just yet himself, 

and you rightly don’t want to hurry him. 

But there’s also such a thing as waiting until too 
late to make a decision he must abide by 

for a lifetime. For then it’s likely to be done 

in a rush—and rued for years. 

Here’s a check list that will help parents 


give wise guidance. 


suited for the work, he has wasted effort, time, and 
money. It is a costly mistake to make the wrong 
choice of a career. 

Fourth, the growing number of jobs to select from 


“also adds to the difficulty of choosing a career. In 


1939 the U.S. Government’s Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles listed 29,744 job titles; in 1949 the num- 
ber had risen to 40,023. And there are not only more 
jobs to choose from but more factors to be consid- 
ered in thinking about any one particular job. Along 
with life in general, the world of work has become 
more complex. Qualifications for entrance and for 
promotion, wages, hours, bargaining, working condi- 
tions, the employment outlook, pension plans, hos- 
pitalization, overtime, vacations, and cost-of-living 
bonuses are just a few of the many factors that young 
people must consider in weighing one job against 
another. 

And fifth, even with the present unparalleled pros- 
perity, some vocational fields still have many more 
applicants than they have openings. Writers, editors, 
actors, radio announcers, lawyers, models, and artists 
are among the thousands of workers who are encoun- 
tering stiff competition even for beginning jobs. Yet 
these and other “glamour”’ fields are still the choice 
of many youngsters who lack even the essential 
qualifications for success. 

What does it all add up to? Career selection itself 
is a job—an important and difficult job—for young 
people. They need assistance’ and guidance if they 
are to do it well. 








How You Can Help 


Guiding young people’s career choices has also be- 
come a full-time job. Experts such as counselors, 
teachers, and psychologists are trained and equipped 
to evaluate objectively a child’s abilities, personality 
characteristics, and interests. They possess up-to-date, 
accurate information about job opportunities, re- 
quirements, and trends. But every parent has a great 
deal of influence on his child’s choice of a career 
and can help, too. Here are some of the practical 
ways in which you as a parent can assist the experts. 

Support—or initiate—a movement in your commu- 
nity for a school-sponsored vocational counseling pro- 
gram. We have said that helping youth choose a 
career is a complex task. You'll be helping your 
child most by seeing that he gets good professional 
guidance. Where the schoo] cannot employ a trained 
counselor, interested teachers can study guidance 
techniques by means of an in-service training pro- 
gram. Through such a program they learn to admin- 
ister and interpret tests; the techniques of interview- 
ing; how to collect job information; and ways to 
assist young people with specific vocational problems. 

If your school provides no counseling and you feel 
your child would profit from professional advice, 
check your community resources. Before you consult 
a “vocational guidance expert,” be sure he is pro- 
fessionally qualified. There are many unqualified 
people who, for exorbitant fees, give little help and 
may even give misleading and damaging advice. Con- 
sult your local school administrator, better business 
bureau, or state university. 

Help your child learn about himself. Nothing is 
so important to the wise choice of a career as self- 
understanding. Various tests have been devised that 
provide accurate and objective information about a 
youngster’s interests, aptitudes, abilities, and person- 
ality characteristics. Your child may have an oppor- 
tunity to take these at his school. But you'll want to 
be wary of accepting test results as the sole answer 
to the problem of his vocation. Tests are merely, 
indicators. They never tell the whole story but supply 
certain facts that should be combined with other in- 
formation about him. Help your youngster to look 
for clues to his interests and abilities by studying his 
school grades, his leisure-time activities, his successes 
and failures on part-time jobs and in hobbies. And 
don’t discount the value of other people’s opinions 
about him—including your own! 

Help your child learn about the world of work. 
Some schools offer a course in careers, usually as an 
elective. Encourage your son or daughter to enroll in 
it. If no such course or unit is available, make use of 
the public library. Many school librarians have set 
up “job corners,” full of recent books, pamphlets, 
and other printed material on occupations. The U.S. 
Department of Labor itself publishes much informa- 
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tion about jobs. Send your requests to the Go 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C, Ip 
states the state employment service publishes Upto. 
date facts on employment conditions in your ¢om, 
munity. You need not rely on the printed word, hoy. 
ever. You and your friends and acquaintances can 
also supply valuable information about working gop, 
ditions and duties on a job. Even though it providg 
only a limited picture, it still may tell many thing, 
not found in books. 


The P.T.A. Can Play Its Part 


Many parent-teacher associations have cooperated 
with local business and professional clubs and schoo) 
authorities to give young people a realistic idea of 
jobs in the community. Usually such a program jp. 
cludes trips through typical offices and factories, jp. 
terviews with workers, and “career days” when Tep- 
resentatives of different occupations speak to the sty. 
dents about employment opportunities. 

Help your child see the advantages of planning 
his career carefully. This is particularly important 
today when the attitude of many boys and girls js 
“Jobs are easy to get, so why worry until the time 
comes?” As adults we know that the right job is 
never easy to get. We know the advantages of plap. 
ning ahead. We have learned this from experience, 
Our children too will become interested in the prob 
lem of earning a living as they mature and gain 
experience, but anything we can do to speed up the 
process is all to the good. 

Stimulating their interest in the job world—by dis 
cussing jobs, arranging for tours of factories and busi- 
ness houses, and providing reading materials on voca 
tions—will help them think about their own future 
roles as working men and women. Part-time jobs and 
being fully responsible for their allowance, or the 
money they earn, will enable them to learn the im 
portance of planning for the time when they will be 
self-supporting. And be sure to include them in the 
family budgeting conferences, explaining to them 
where the money comes from and how it is spent. 

Help your child face his limitations. Many young 
sters, despite the best tests and counseling, persist in 
choosing a career for which they are poorly suited. 
They are usually most interested in professional jobs 
or careers that require special talent like music, dr 
matics, or art. If a child’s choice is clearly beyond 
his abilities, his parents should help him to see him 
self objectively. We do not want to destroy ambition, 
but we do want our children to realize their limite 
tions, so that they may decide whether they are wil 
ing to gamble time and effort on a goal that may be 
far out of reach. 

Then, too, they must consider our own ability o 
inability to give them an education beyond high 
school. It costs money to go to college, but many 
young people are only vaguely aware of this. As eal} 
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gs your child’s first year in high school, It's a good 
jdea to discuss with him the amount of assistance 
you will be able to give him if he chooses a career 
that requires college or other special training. Too 
often a boy or girl reaches his senior year before he 
discovers that his family cannot support him through 
four or more years at the university. 


Aid from the Colleges 


If you are unable to finance your child’s higher 
education completely, investigate with him the pos- 
sibilities of a college scholarship, a loan, or a work- 
and-learn program. Such assistance is available to 
many students—not only to geniuses and football 
stars. Actually a good high school record and the 
ability to do better than average college work are 
often the chief qualifications for a scholarship. Your 
youngster’s counselor, teacher, or principal can help 
him find out about available financial assistance. 

Help your child gain work experience. Moving 
from the world of school to the world of work is 
much easier for a young person if he has had some 
actual job experience. A part-time job gives him 
practice in getting along with others, both co-workers 
and employers, and helps him develop good work 
habits. Experience in different occupational fields 
also helps him in deciding on a life career. It enables 
him to learn about himself and to see the practical 
application of many of his school subjects. 

Schools in some communities have cooperative ar- 
rangements with business and industry to provide 
students with part-time jobs while they are comtinu- 
ing their education. For example, a boy who wants 
to become a carpenter attends school part of the 
time, studying certain fundamental subjects as well 
as those that prepare him more directly for car- 
pentry. He also works part of the time under the 
supervision of an experienced carpenter. 

Most schools, of course, do not have such formal 
work-experience programs. But any school can help 
students get jobs that will be of value to them in 
choosing a career. As a parent you too can help your 
child plan his work experience so it will be of most 
benefit to him. 

Be patient with your child’s frequent changes of 
interest and his inability to make a decision. Choos- 
ing a career is a long-term process that begins years 
before adolescence. A child’s first play at being a 
pirate, fireman, or lord high executioner of cattle 
Tustlers is, in a sense, part-of his planning for his 
future lifework. He will change his mind many times 
during childhood, in high school, even in college. It’s 
inevitable—and it’s desirable. The more jobs he 
thinks about, the sounder will be his ultimate choice. 

Chances are, your child could be successful at nu- 
merous jobs. Your vocational goal for him should be 
to help him discover as much as he can not only 
about many different occupations but about himself. 
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Then, too, children should keep their career plan- 
ning broad enough and flexible enough to provide 
for new developments in the occupational world as 
well as for whatever information they discover. 
Finally, evaluate your own attitudes toward jobs. 
Because of your particular social and economic back- 
ground you probably have some very definite views 
about what jobs are suitable for your child. Nor can 
anyone deny the importance of prestige in consider- 
ing an occupation. Some jobs are more highly 
thought of in the community than others. Some jobs 
are steppingstones to certain social groups and to a 
particular way of life. But prestige is only one factor 
to consider. Unless a young person possesses the 
essential abilities and interests pursuing a job for its 
prestige value can bring unhappiness and failure. 


Parent, Look to Thyself 


Your own ambitions and failures can also have an 
effect on your child’s vocational choice. Many par- 
ents want their children to embark on careers that 
they themselves never had the opportunity to follow. 
They soothe their own frustrations with the hope 
that their sons or daughters will accomplish what 
they couldn’t. Even with the best of intentions, your 
ambitions for your child can be harmful if they force 
him into work in which he’s neither interested nor 
skilled. He has the right to decide on his own career. 
True, he is in need of your help and the help of 
trained counselors and school advisers. But the final 
decision still belongs to him. His career is his life. 


See questions, program suggestions, and reading references on 
page 35- 
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Bonaro W. Overstreet 


The world, we are often told, is 

a cold, cold place. It needs the warmth of 
men’s good will toward men. 

But how does one go about laying the fire, 

then kindling the flame? 

It’s good to know that there ts a way—a pattern, 


a program of action. Here are its outlines. 


Loving 


Our 
Neighbors 
as 
Ourselves 


Lots of Peo pl 
Are Human 
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yost OF US have been told many 
times over that we should love our 
neighbors as ourselves. Most of us, 
moreover, make at least occasional 
earnest efforts to obey this injunc- 
tion. We screw up our determina- 
tion and try to force ourselves into 
an all-embracing good will, and, as 
often as not, we succeed only in 
looking solemn. The love we are 
thus able to generate bears about 
the same relationship to a sponta- 
neous and relaxed liking of people 
as the tense holding of our breath 
does to the normal, life-sustaining 
process of breathing. And though 
we may derive a curious self-pun- 
ishing pleasure from seeing how 
long we can keep up the exercise, 
the real relief comes from letting 
down afterward. 

This is not to say that we have 
been mistaken in the importance 
we have attached to neighborly 
love. It is rather to say that we have 
frequently been mistaken about the 
nature of that emotion and the con- 
ditions under which it thrives. 


What Kind of Love? 


The first thing we need to recog- 
nize is that the kind of love which 
can extend embracingly over the 
human race is not the same kind 
that Hollywood has been wont to 
present to us in the final “clinch 
scene” at the end of a romantic 
movie. If it is less passionately in- 
tense than the film 
tries to convey, it is also less exclu- 
sive and more durable. To use the 
psychiatrist’s language, good will 
toward men consists in a capacity 
to affirm other people as real and 
important in their own right—not 
to regard them as something to use 
or to Overcome but to accept them 
a significant in their own human- 
hood. 

Such a capacity to affirm others 
expresses itself in two ways: first, in 
a general readiness to go toward 
people in interest and liking rather 
than to go away from them in bore- 
dom, suspicion, and hostility; and, 
second, in a realistic concern about 
whether or not people have a fair 
chance to shape their lives in ac- 


emotion the 


cordance with their own hopes and 
capacities. It expresses itself, in 
short, in our treating them’ as we 
want to be treated. 

We do not require for our happi- 
ness that everyone we meet should 
shower us with open emotion. We 
do need to feel, however, that those 
whom we encounter will, on the 
whole, respond to us more posi- 
tively than negatively, that they 
will at least give us a chance to 
show what we are before they bring 
their dislike and suspicion to bear 
upon us. We '‘néed to feel also that 
our efforts to bring our lives and 
our capacities to fulfillment will 
not be blocked by artificial barriers 
raised against us by our fellow men. 
When we extend to others what we 
ourselves need too, we are extend- 
ing good will. We are, in the most 
profound psychological sense, lov- 
ing our neighbors as ourselves. 


Failing in Self-regard 


Once our problem of human re- 
lationships is thus stated—and it is 
being thus stated nowadays by most 
major psychiatrists—the act of lov- 
ing our neighbors ceases to seem 
one that calls for abnormal virtue. 
The question, indeed, becomes not 
how we can contrive tg generate in 
ourselves this “unnatural” emotion 
of good will but why we do not 
more regularly and spontaneously 
feel it without special effort. We are 
a species committed by our deepest 
nature to the necessity of living to- 
gether. Why, then, do we have to be 
exhorted and again exhorted to 
make the process of our living to- 
gether one that is founded on mu- 
tual good will? 

It is upon this question that we 
must bring to bear one of the keen- 
est, most surprising, and most fruit- 
ful insights of modern psychiatry: 
the insight, namely, that people do 
love their neighbors as themselves, 
but all too often they do not love 
themselves enough to love anyone 
else either. Much that looks like 
self-love is nothing more than an 
anxious concern about oneself 
based upon an actual lack of self- 
respect and self-confidence. Much 
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that looks like hostility toward 
others is self-distaste projected 
upon the outside world. 

This insight rests upon another: 
that the prime emotional enemy of 
outreaching love is self-centered- 
ness and that the prime cause of 
self-centeredness is self-doubt—not, 
as we have often been tempted to 
think, an overestimation of one’s 
own worth. 

According to this new insight, if 
we want less hostility in the world 
we n@ust want more people in it 
who are free from acute, painful 
anxiety about themselves and thus 
able to enter into productive give- 
and-take relationships with others. 
Perhaps, therefore, the most impor- 
tant thing we can undertake to re- 
duce hostility is to make it easier 
for people to be on good terms with 
themselves, to accept themselves, to 
like themselves, and to trust them- 
selves to handle with reasonable ef- 
fectiveness the problems posed by 
the life they have to live. 


Design for Building Good Will 


Out of the many things we can 
do to increase people’s self-liking 
and self-respect, we can here take 
brief note of five that together seem 
to constitute a practical program in 
behalf of good will among men. 

The first of these may sound 
sentimental in its bare statement, 
yet it is of basic importance: We 
can like people into liking them- 
selves. As the psychiatrist Harry 
Stack Sullivan once noted, the self 
that any one of us experiences is 
“made up of reflected appraisals.” 
For example, the person to whom 
others listen with interest feels in- 
teresting. With anxiety about him- 
self thus allayed, he can become 
more accurately responsive to his 
world. This is the principle we have 
to work with: that the attitude we 
show toward another person tends 
to be incorporated in his self-ap- 
praisal and, as a consequence, in 
his behavior. 

The person at whom we smile, 
smiles back. In one sense he smiles 
at us, but in a deeper sense his smile 
reports the sudden well-being we 
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have enabled him to experience. 
He smiles because our smile has 
made him feel smile-deserving. We 
have, so to speak, picked him out 
of the crowd and given him indi- 
vidual status. This is what we do in 
one way or another every time we 
lend our approval and _ interest, 
however briefly, to a fellow human 
being—child or adult. And we 
thereby make it easier for him to 
forget himself and convert his sense 
of well-being into good will. 

The second thing we can do is to 
let people take—and help them to 
take—a realistic attitude toward 
their limitations and errors. Since 
human beings are fallible, the per- 
son who cannot tolerate himself as 
fallible stands a slim chance of 
remaining on good terms with 
himself. 

A certain sort of moralist believes 
that unless people are made to feel 
the enormity of their every mistake 
they will be too lenient with them- 
selves. But this, we are beginning 





























to realize, is not how things work 
within the human being. On the 
contrary, only the person who is al- 
lowed to be humanly imperfect can 
be free enough from self-reproach 
to use the powers he has. Only the 
person who is allowed to make his 
share of mistakes and go on respect- 
ing himself can avoid the hazard- 
ous pitfall of “perfectionism.” Only 
the person who is allowed to fail— 
and size up the reason for failure 
and try again without having to di- 
vert his energies into breast-beating 
self-contempt—can generously allow 
other people to be the limited be- 
ings they are. 


Self-knowledge Is Important 


The third thing we can do to en- 
courage a healthy self-acceptance is 
to refrain from making people, and 
particularly children, feel guilty 
about their own physical and emo- 
tional nature. People are born with 
bodies, whether we like it or not. 
Also they are born with certain 
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emotions that they are going to ex. 
perience from time to time, whether 
we like those emotions or not: an. 
ger, for example; and self-defensive 
aggressiveness. We do not make 
people any less “creatures of flesh” 
by building taboos that make jt 
impossible for them to understand 
their own bodies, nor do we make 
them more successfully “creatures 
of spirit” by driving them into 
guilt and self-derogation every time 
they feel an emotion that is not 
“nice.” 

A fourth thing is to refrain from 
trying to command good will into 
existence. If we want people to feel 
a certain emotion, the only practi- 
cal thing is to involve them in situ. 
ations where that emotion will tend 
to grow of its own accord. 

A person inclines to like his 
neighbors as he comes to know not 
merely their surface selves but their 
hopes, plans, perplexities, and hun- 
ger for affection. Also he inclines to 
like them as he enters with them 
into shared experiences of work and 
play. We promote neighborly love— 
whether among the various chik 
dren of our own family or among 
the various nations of the earth—as 
we create situations that foster mu 
tual understanding and shared 
projects. 

Finally, we encourage self-respect 
and self-liking as we give people 
every possible chance to develop 
competence—knowledge and _ skill. 
For the more useful and interesting 
things they can do with reasonable 
effectiveness, the less likely they are 
to be turned in upon themselves by 
feelings of awkwardness and failure, 


Laying Hold on Life 


This, then—all too briefly stated— 
is a practical program in behalf of 
an immortal insight. People need, 
in deepest truth, to love theif 
neighbors, and those neighbors 
need to be loved and to love in re 
turn. But such mutual good will 
must stem, we have come to know, 
from the kind of self-respect and 
self-confidence that enables people 
to go toward life rather than fear 
fully away from it. 
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Standing Treat.—The influence of the appetite over the 
mind sometimes can be beneficial. That’s what school offi- 
cials of one Michigan community have found. They give 
the druggist a large share of credit for the high grades of 
local school children. Every six weeks he checks report 
cards, and when he finds one with all B’s or better, he 
cheerfully whips up a tasty concoction at the soda foun- 
tain and serves it to the deserving youngster—on the house. 


Patron of Progress.—What is two hundred million dollars 
good for? The Ford Foundation, which has just about that 
sum at its disposal for philanthropic purposes, has been 
looking around for causes to spend it on. After weighing 
many possibilities, the directors have agreed on a five-fold 
plan. The Foundation will distribute its huge benefits to 
support programs for world peace, freedom and democ- 
racy, economic welfare, better human relations, and the 
improvement of education. 


Leading Ladies.—Though women have won their way into 
the ground floor of industry in large numbers, there are 
still not very many upstairs. According to statistics recently 
released by the U.S. Department of Labor, they hold only 
4 per cent of the executive posts in department stores and 
manufacturing firms and only 2 per cent of those in 
insurance companies. 


Riding High.—Doctors say that the average healthy baby 
stands a plane trip even better than adults do. This is 
especially true of pain in the ear when the plane is de- 
sending. Because the tube connecting the middle ear 
chamber and the throat is still short and straight in the 
infant, it opens and closes easily. The grownup, on the 
other hand, must work for the same effect by chewing, 
swallowing, yawning, or singing. 


Deadline: Yesterday.—America’s schools, like the Red 
Queen in Looking-glass Land, must run hard to stay in 
the same place. To catch up with old shortages that are 
responsible for present overcrowding, double sessions, and 
unsafe facilities, the elementary and secondary schools 
need 250,000 more classrooms right away. Such is the 
estimate of Willard E: Givens, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association and chairman of the Na- 
tional Conference for Mobilization of Education. 


Eyes East.-Educators eager to know how the colleges and 
universities can help to equip our citizens for today’s 
world were recently reminded by the Department of State 
that Asia has been too long neglected in their curriculums. 
Officials would especially like to see more men and women 
trained in the languages of the Far East. 


A Test in Time.—The best thing that can happen to any- 
one with diabetes is to have the condition discovered early. 
Although doctors can’t cure it, they have won the upper 
hand over its ravages so that, with proper medical care, 
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NOTES FROM THE NEWSFRONT 


a diabetic can now live longer, more efficiently, and more 
comfortably than was once dreamed possible. Dramatizing 
the importance of prompt detection, last year Dayton, 
Ohio, was the scene of an all-out testing campaign. Thanks 
to this drive, a good many people, including children, are 
now getting proper treatment. 


More or Less.—Although there are twenty million more 
people in this country now than there were in 1940, there 
are more than two million fewer boys and girls between 
ten and nineteen years of age. And the important group 
of nineteen-to-twenty-six-year-olds has hardly increased at 
all. As manpower experts gloomily point out, these are 
the ages from which fighting men must be drawn today 
and on whom industry and the armed forces must depend 
in the next decade. As for youngsters under ten—eight 
million more than in 1940—they will keep thousands of 
young mothers out of any emergency labor force. 


Under Par.—In 1949 the United States became the first 
big nation in history to cut its maternal death rate below 
one for every thousand births, the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association has proudly announced. Thirty 
states achieved a rate of less than 1 per cent. 


A Happier4’New Year.—Mass murders have defaced the 
pages of history from primitive times. There is reason to 
rejoice, therefore, that this month the United Nations 
Convention on Genocide becomes fully effeetive. Unani- 
mously adopted two years ago by the General Assembly 
and ratified by the required number of governments last 
October, the convention outlaws the deliberate effort, by 
means direct or devious, to destroy any group because of 
its racial, religious, national, or ethnic character. 


Worse Than a Pest.—That most friendless of insects, the 
cockroach, is now suspected of the worst offense in its dis- 
reputable history. Bacteriologists at the state universities 
of Minnesota and North Dakota suggest that he may be 
a carrier of polio virus. 


Small Change.—It’s a smart businessman who values the 
child as a customer. Although boys anc girls between the 
ages of eight and twenty are rarely rich, most of them do 
have a weekly allowance to spend as they please. Added 
up, their quarters and half dollars give them a purchas- 
ing power of four and a half billion dollars a year. 


A Notice to Our Subscribers 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 

address on this issue of the magazine are 2-51, 

this means that your subscription will expire with the February 
National Parent-Teacher. We suggest that 

you renew it now to avoid delay in receiving the March 

issue. Send $1.25 to the National Parent-Teacher, 

600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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These days everyone talks and everyone listens, and this is why 


it is more important than ever before to make both activities mean 


as much as possible. Listening as a technique may be something new, 


but it is nonetheless well worth acquiring. Words and ideas, 


whether transmitted in conversation or from the lecture platform, 


can mean more to every listener who understands 


the somewhat complex pattern of spoken communication. 





Bess Sonde| 





Everybody’s 


SOME PEOPLE think a good listener is a 
person who pretends to be interested 
while the other fellow mows him down. 





This is certainly a whopper if there 
ever was one. Listening is active. Lis- 
tening is participating in at least five 
important ways. You are a good listener 
if— 

1. You can “see” an idea when you 
hear it. 

2. You can distinguish between es- 
sential points and details. 

3. You can distinguish between facts 
and opinions. 

4. You can distinguish between in- 
formation and persuasion. 

5. And if you can them make up 
your own mind about what has been 
said. 


Seeing an Idea 


Most people use a lot of words to 





express their ideas. They talk at us by 
the hour to explain just one thought. 
They lecture from platforms, from 
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pulpits, from soapboxes, from arm- 
chairs. They toss around the same idea 
on the radio, in town hall, at a con- 
ference table, at a club meeting. One 
good idea may certainly be worth all 
those words, but when they come our 
way too fast—sometimes twisted, emo- 
tion-packed, ill-assorted—they are mean- 
ingful to us only if we can see the idea 
bare as bones. No matter how many 
words are used, a listener should be 
able to sum up the idea in one sen- 
tence or less. If he can do that, he 
undégstands what is being talked about. 
If he can’t, he is hazy about the con- 
trolling idea that all those words refer 
to. 

You can see an idea because it has 


Ot 


form. An idea is not simple; it is com- 
plex, made up of parts. To know what 
the parts are and how they hang to- 
gether is to discover the structure of 
the idea. Now these parts may be re- 
lated to one another in various ways. 
Notice how the idea itself establishes 
the relationship between the parts: 
“World government will be the means 
of attaining the end, peace.” “These 
operations in the laboratory will cause 
this effect.” “This problem will permit 
of this solution.” Parts of an idea may 
thus be related as means to end, cause 
to effect, problem to solution, and in 
many other ways. Parts may be related 
in time—as when we describe any op- 
eration. Parts may be related in space, 
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as when we describe a trip. Parts may 
be related as sections that make up a 
whole idea: “Arguments for and argu. 
ments against world government as 3 
means to peace.” Here we have two 
parts—two sections (for and against) — 
that together cover the whole subject, 

A good listener will see the idea, 
then, as something that has structure 
(pattern), as something with definite 


parts which together make up the 
whole. When the controlling idea is 
discovered, all the words, however 
many and in however disorderly a 
manner they come, find their rightful 
place and their special significance in 
relation to that controlling idea. There 
is order, and where there is order there 
is understanding. 


Which Parts Are Essential? 


This second point really explains 
itself if you understand and accept the 
first. After you boil down a torrent of 
words to a controlling idea and after 
you see that idea as having structure 
(pattern), you will automatically be 





able to distinguish the essential points 


from the details. 
The essential points are summed up 
in the controlling idea. All amplifice 
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tion of these parts—every description 
and every explanation of a part, every 
example used to illustrate a part, every 
fact or opinion that is called on to bear 
witness for or against a part—is a de- 
tail. These are details because the 
speaker chooses them from several pos- 
sibilities, each of which would do per- 
haps equally well. In talking to you, 
for instance, he would choose an exam- 
ple that fits into your experience and 
your interests. 

The ability to distinguish between 
essentials and details is a great advan- 
tage to a listener. Indeed it is indis- 
pensable to understanding, and it is the 
first requisite for judging, since judg- 
ment without understanding is worth- 
less. 

As a listener, and as a participator 
too, the person who can distinguish 
between essentials and details will 
know at once whether a point is rel- 
evant or not relevant to a discussion. 


If it doesn’t fit into the structural pat- 
tern, it is obviously irrelevant. A good 
listener notices when a speaker stresses 
details to the neglect of essentials and 
is soon bored by this untidy and ineff- 
cient procedure. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage in 
being able to make this distinction is 
that you hear words, so to speak, in 
perspective. The essentials stand out 
in bold outlines against a background 
of details. There is no confusion. All 
things fall into place and assume their 
proper degree of importance. 

It is the essentials that make the 
structural plan. Everything else is a 
detail that must fall into place in that 
plan. Details are fillers. A detail is a 
detail because we can introduce as 
many relevant ones as we wish without 
disturbing the structural pattern of the 
controlling idea. 


Fact and Opinion 


A fact is a statement that can be 
checked. There are historical facts, ob- 
servable facts, and experimental facts. 
Historical facts come to us by indirect 
evidence. Observable facts can be di- 
rectly perceived by qualified witnesses. 
Experimental facts are subject to con- 


trol. All facts are objective—that is, 
impersonal. 


An opinion cannot be checked; it is 


personal. An opinion is a guess, a 
hunch, a projection into the unknown. 
It is an opinion because all the facts 
are not in. 

Opinions, however, should not be 
depreciated. In some ways they actually 
go beyond facts. There is a vastly im- 
portant our lives in which 
opinions play the dominant role. Every 
time we look into the future in an 
effort to shape our lives, we depend on 
opinions, for nobody can predict with 
certainty about human beings. Every 
time we attempt to judge facts, every 
time we call facts better, worse, right. 
wrong, beautiful, ugly, moral, unethi- 
cal, and so on, we depend on opinion. 
Every judgment is an opinion. And 
every time we attempt to advance into 
the realm of the _ not-yet-factually- 
known, we depend on opinion. 

So let us not depreciate opinions. As 
listeners we must try instead to find a 
method for evaluating the worth of an 
opinion. The first step, of course, is 
to be able to distinguish between a 
fact and an opinion. In our efforts to 
do this, these questions are relevant: 
“Is the statement personal or not per- 
sonal?” “Can it be checked?” “Can it 
be verified?’ If the statement is im- 
personal and subject to verification, it 
is a fact. Even so, it may be worthless 
to you as a listener. 

Unless a fact is hitched to an idea, 
it floats. Don’t try to listen for isolated 
facts. Don’t try to remember them. 


area in 





Ask yourself, rather, “What idea holds 
these facts together?” When you see 
that, you will automatically grasp the 
significance of the fact to the idea 
which it supports. 

Now as to opinions. When some of 
the facts are not available and all the 
facts are not in, when a statement has 
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its personal side and therefore cannot 
be checked, you will of course call this 
an opinion. A good opinion rests on 
the facts that are in: “He’s a liar!” 
“How do you know?” “I saw him take 
the box, and he said he didn’t.” 

A sharp listener will soon discover 
that many opinions rest on other opin- 
ions, without ever getting down to 
facts, thus: “He’s a liar!” “How do you 
know?” “He never was any good. When 
he was a kid he was always in trouble. 
All the kids in that neighborhood were 
wild. Nobody trusts him.” All opinion 
—and not good opinion at that. There 
is not one fact to substantiate these 
judgments! 

Notice the words never and always. 
These are traps for falsification, to say 
nothing of prejudice. These words 
make no allowance for change. Yet in 
human behavior the one indisputable 





scientific fact is that of constant, in- 
escapable, and largely unpredictable 
change. All life is a process of change, 
and it never repeats itself exactly. 

Then notice the words all and no- 
body. When applied to human be- 
havior these words deny the scientific 
fact that every living being is absolute- 
ly unique. They assume an absolute 
exactness—in some respect—of every- 
one. This is a tall order and one that 
cannot be filled. Such words are signals 
to the listener for extra alertness. False- 
hood and prejudice lurk in their seem- 
ing authority. 

A good opinion makes no pretense 
to be anything else. We listen with 
respect when a speaker says, “This is 
my opinion now. Maybe I'll revise it 
tomorrow when we have more informa- 
tion. But today, with the facts we have, 
I look at it this way.” We listen with 
skepticism to the dogmatic speaker who 
forgets that opinions are subject to 
revision in the light of further knowl- 
edge. We listen with downright dis- 
trust to the speaker who tries to palm 
off his opinions as facts. 

One of the slickest ways of doing 
this—palming off a poor opinion as a 
fact—is to use the scientific device of 
classification. When scientists classify, 
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they are interested in the similarities 
of the things they are classifying, not 
in the differences left out. But to 
classify people, without regard to their 
individual differences, to throw them 
into sacks and label them is a risky 
business that leads to false and preju- 
dicial opinions. A good listener will 
remember the differences left out when 
human beings are classified according 
to race, color, political affiliations, re- 
ligion, occupation—anything! Distin- 
guish between facts and opinions, but 
take the further step of distinguishing 
between good opinions and ungrounded 
opinions. 





What's the Intention? 


Every time a person speaks, he speaks 
with a purpose. Maybe he isn’t aware 
of his purpose, but it’s there. Other- 
wise why would he speak to you? May- 
be he wants to amuse you. Maybe he 
wants to inform you. Maybe he wants 
you to like him or trust him or sym- 





pathize with him. Maybe he wants you 
to take a stand for him and with him. 
Maybe he wants you to do something. 

Words are used for an infinite vari- 
ety of purposes, but we can boil these 
down to three: (1) Speakers want their 
listeners to understand them. (2) They 
want their listeners to take an attitude, 
to feel something. (3) They want their 
listeners to do something. 

When a speaker asks only for under- 
standing, his words are informative. 
When he asks for a feeling response 
or an action response, or. both, his 
words are persuasive. The distinction 
is a fine one, for sometimes informa- 
tion in itself is persuasive. 

Information is presented in words 
that have a factual basis. If the speaker 
asks only for understanding (as far as 
you can determine from his tone, his 
manner, and his words), then you will 
call his words informative terms. When 
you hear words that appraise things— 
that call things better, worse, useful, 
not useful, right, wrong, beautiful, ugly 
—you will be a good listener if you rec- 


judgments. And you will know that 
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ognize these statements as opinions, as . 


























































they have their personal side. The per- 
sonal side involves you, the listener, 
for those words are intended to arouse 
an attitude response in you. Before you 
are persuaded to go hot or cold, dig 
out the informative statements that 
support the judgments, the facts that 
can be checked. 

When you hear words that are frank- 
ly incitive, the speaker is trying to per- 
suade you to respond by a specific 
action. “Do this. Don’t do that,” he 
will say. Look for statements of fact 
and statements of approved opinions 
before you respond. 

Sometimes it is beneficial to the lis- 


tener to respond in the way intended 
by the speaker; sometimes it is not. A 
good listener responds warmly and 
actively, but intelligently. He does not 
move forward blindly. 

And remember, to know what a 
speaker is up to helps you to know why 
he chose these facts as against other 
facts, and this highlights the sixty-four 
dollar question “What facts are left 
out?” 


How’s Your Listening Skill? 


And finally, can you make up your 
own mind? You will be bombarded 
with words, words that are aimed at 
you with a purpose. Can you distin- 
guish between facts and opinions, be- 
tween a good opinion and a phony 
one? Do you know when you are being 
persuaded? Do you get bogged down 
in details so that you lose all sense of 
direction? Can you see an idea sharp 
and clear against a background of de- 
tails? Can you recognize the pattern, 
the structure that gives order to the 
stream of words that assails you? 

Let’s see. Check your understanding 
of these listening devices by eavesdrop- 
ping on the following conversation: 
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. ‘ : Check Ong 
1. Come in, Bill, and sit down, 
a. Informative 
b. Appraisive 
c. Incitive 


2. Wait, Bill, not that chair! 
a. Informative 
b. Appraisive 
c. Incitive 
g. Antique, I see. 
a. Fact 
b. Opinion 
4. Hardly! Junk! 
a. Fact 
b. Opinion 


AL AI 


5. Jane’s grandfather made it. 
a. Fact 
b. Opinion 


! 


6. I’ve just finished reading Bess Sondel’s 
article on listening. 
a. Informative 
b. Appraisive - 
c. Incitive 


ll 


9. What’s her controlling idea? 
a. Informative 
b. Appraisive 
c. Incitive 


il 


. Listening is active in five important 
ways. 
a. Essential 
b. Detail 


g. Then there are five parts. 
a. Informative 
b. Appraisive 
c. Incitive 


I] I 


10. And the first one is, see the idea. 
a. Essential 
b. Detail 


! 


. That’s the most important, too, 
a. Informative 
b. Appraisive 
c. Incitive 


1 


I 


12. But I don’t believe you can see a 
idea. 
a. Informative 
b. Appraisive 
c. Incitive 











13. Next time you have a problem, draw 
a diagram of the elements to show 
how they conflict. 

a. Informative 
b. Appraisive 
c. Incitive 








14. I had a man in my plant once. ... 
a. Essential 
b. Detail 


. I see what you mean—labor, manage 
ment, government. 
a. Essential 
b. Detail 
16. My foreman said. ... 
a. Essential 
b. Detail 
17. Looks like words are important. 
a. Informative 
b. Appraisive 
c. Incitive 


18. Darn right! 


ee 
=i 
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b. Appraisive 
c. Incitive 


more, your rating is excellent; 12 or mort, 
good; g or more, fair; less than 7, read the 
article again! (Incitive, of course.) 
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QUIZ PROGRAM 


A Family Counseling Service 


Ralph H. Ojemann Associate Professor, Psychology and Parent Education, Child Welfare Research 


Station, State University of Iowa 


@ Lam bothered about a problem that keeps coming 
up all the time. We read much about the child’s 
needs and how essential it is that we satisfy them. 
But are we going to let children run wild at the 
risk of hurting themselves? I heard a parent say one 
time that he would rather have an inhibited child 
than a dead one, and I feel somewhat the same way. 
I can’t let my three-year-old run all over the place 
or allow my six-year-old to build a house of chairs 
right in the middle of the living room. 


THIs Is A very important problem. A good many 
writers on child behavior have been telling us that 
we must first consider how the child feels. They sug- 
gest that we think of his needs for activity, security, 
and self-respect. But the trouble comes when we 
also have to think about his need for having to live 
in a world with people. Like this mother, many 
parents who want to build a healthy home environ- 
ment do not quite see how they can give a child free- 
dom for activity, for exploring, for handling things 
and at the same time develop a child who can pro- 
tect himself from harm and cooperate with others. 

The key to this question seems to lie in thinking 
carefully about what the child needs on the one 
hand and the various means of meeting this need on 
the other. Fortunately there is more than one way of 
meeting most needs. We all get hungry, but we can 
satisfy our hunger in many different ways. We may 
eat bread, meat, and potatoes or macaroni and 
cheese. The same is true of the child’s desire for 
activity. There are different ways in which this can 
be satisfied. Some of them lead to cooperative be- 
havior; others do not. 

Suppose our six-year-old is having a party and has 
invited several of his friends. They could satisfy their 
need for physical activity by taking a hike before 
coming into the house, or they could do all their 
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running and jumping inside. In either case the desire 
will be satisfied. 

So it is not necessary that a child “tear up the 
house’ with his indoor play or “dig out the flowers” 
outdoors. But at the same time the parent need not 
put his foot down and block all opportunities for 
activity. One of our troubles seems to be that we 
have not recognized clearly how ingenious we can 
be in meeting the child’s feelings, needs, or demands 
—using our heads and our imaginations so that he 
may be happily active without harming himself or 
inconvenienc ing others. 











e | hear such widely different reports about televi- 
sion in the home! Some parents say their children 
will spend hours watching it. I even heard the other 
day of a boy who took a plateful of food from the 
table and ate his dinner watching the screen. 


But then I also find other parents who seem to 
have no problem whatever. The children appear to 
be interested in a certain number of programs, and 
that much satisfies them. In other words, some fami- 
lies seem to be bothered a great deal and others not 
at all. 


| AM VERY glad that this parent knows such widely 
different families, but I am sure all of us could find 
similar extremes among our acquaintance. Why do 
some have a lot of trouble and others none? In this 
case, as in all child behavior, it is helpful for us to 
recognize that when a child stays glued to a tele- 
vision set or a radio or to a seat in a movie theater, 
there are reasons. His choosing to stay there is not 
just a happenstance; it is caused by something. In 
the same way the behavior of a child who is inter- 
ested in a variety of activities—such as helping around 
the house, playing cowboy, and watching television— 
also doesn’t just happen. It has causes too. 

Furthermore the causes of each child’s behavior 
may differ a great deal. Recent studies of children’s 
interest in radio programs suggest that often the 
youngster who spends a great deal of time with the 
radio lives in a home, a school, possibly even a com- 
munity where no one recognizes how he feels or what 
difficulties he is facing. All children do face difficul- 
ties in learning how to live, but some are fortunate 
enough to »be in homes, schools, and communities 
where people want to know and understand children 
~where people try to see how the world looks to a 
child and how to help him find stimulating and 
worth-while things to do. 

Where no one takes care to give youngsters some 
feeling of security and plenty of opportunities for 
satisfying their need for creative activity, these chil- 
dren will continually seek ways to achieve security 
and build a sense of worth and self-respect. When- 
ever something new, like television, comes along, they 
will try to find out whether this unfamiliar activity 
may possibly help them in their quest. If the tele- 
vision programs are about people who are doing big 
things (whether real or.imagined) the child may 
think of himself as somewhat like these people and 
then live through their experiences with them. This 
makes him feel, for the moment, that he is accom- 
plishing something big himself. 

But if his home, school, and community do supply 
him with stimulating and creative activities he 
doesn’t need to clutch desperately at every new 
thing that comes along. He can enjoy many activities 
—including television—and then choose which ones 
are most satisfying to him. 
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In other words, one possible reason why there are 
such big differences in the way children react to tele 
vision is that there are big differences in the skjjj 
with which we parents have provided creative actiyj. 
ties for them. 


@ lt seems to me that children are more restless than 
ever nowadays. If you visit an elementary school yoy 
will often find the pupils moving about in the class. 
room when they are supposed to be quiet. They 
seem to have an awfully hard time sitting still even 
for short periods. And when they get older it seems 
that they have to have cars and drive ninety miles an 
hour, or stay out late at night and so on. I don't 
think we were as restless as that when we were in 
school. 


THERE ARE a number of parts to this question, and 
we won’t be able to deal with all of them in so shor 
a space. We have no accurate figures, but it may very 
well be that children are more restless today. Even 
twenty years ago there was much more illness among 
children, and the death rate—though on its way 
down—was still much higher than it is now. We 
know too that children are taller, age for age, than 
they were twenty-five years ago. 

Also in the last twenty years parents have learned 
a great deal more about how to feed children. There. 
fore it is quite possible that the energy a child once 
used in fighting disease or malnutrition is now avail- 
able for other activities. 

On the other hand, it may be true also that we 
have not made a corresponding improvement in sup- 
plying ways for a child to use his greater amount of 
energy. Our houses and yards have tended to become 
smaller rather than larger, and cities often do not 
provide opportunities for children to run and play, 
To be sure, we are getting more playgrounds and 
more gymnasiums, but even so there are many young- 
sters who have only a small house and a tiny yard 
to play in. When they want to play vigorous games 
they may have to use the street. 

Another reason might be that through radio, tele 
vision, travel, and sound motion pictures—all of 
which have come during the last twenty-five years- 
we have widened children’s experiences without giv- 
ing them enough chances to make use of their 
broader horizons. 

Perhaps instead of being worried about the rest 
lessness of our children we should congratulate our 
selves that we have been able to protect them from 
illness and malnutrition, that we have been able to 
increase their knowledge of life and the world and 
to offer them more opportunities for happy, vigorous 
living. Of course, we have to work harder than ever 
before on the problem of providing activities that 
will make full use of their abilities and energies, but 
that is a real challenge. 
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This is the fifth article in the school-age series of 


the “Growing Toward Maturity” study courses. 


Activities 
Out of School 


Clara Lambert 


Those precious holidays children look 

forward to so eagerly are all too likely to 

become days of danger or sheer dullness. 

Every parent knows this, but some, blessed with 
imagination, do something about it. Before 
boredom sets in, with its invitation to 

mischief and physical hazard, 


they have the right antidote at hand. 


“WHATLL | DO Now? What's there to do?’ School is 
out and a long afternoon stretches ahead. Then there 
are Saturdays and Sundays, and the long, long sum- 
mer. “What’ll I do!” 

There are millions of children who want to do 
something with those precious in-between-school 
times. Some children, of course, are burdened with 
too much: music lessons, dancing lessons, concerts, 
and other cultural musts. For nearly all of them 
there are chores at home—some light, some heavy. 
But the children who can scarcely wait to turn the 
dial of the radio or television set, or to bury them- 
selves in the comics, get that way because they have 
found what it means to wander around aimlessly 
waiting for something to happen. 

Things to do don’t drop into children’s laps these 
days. But there are things to do. There are things to 
do alone and things to do with other boys and girls; 
things to do indoors and out. To make out-of-school 
life brim over with pleasure and activity requires the 
help of parents and the interest of teachers. 


The Where of Children’s Play 


The first problem to be considered is the question 
of space. In the city the difficulty is to find it; in the 
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country, to make use of the lavish abundance. In the 
suburbs it may be found in the back yard if Mother 
is not too ardent a gardener and is willing to plant 
fewer shrubs and perennials to make way for a sand- 
box, a large packing case, a wagon, a few planks and 
sawhorses, and similar things with which children up 
to eight or nine can play actively. The country child 
is often an agile tree climber or fence walker, but he 
can have more fun in a tree house he helps his father 
build, or a cave on the hillside or a tent in a field. 

A sense of freedom from obligation is a primary 
part of fun out of school. As Mark Twain pointed 
out in Tom Sawyer, “Work consists of what a body 
is obliged to do; play consists of whatever a body is 
not obliged to do.” In spite of the flowing and flex- 
ible school programs today, with gym facilities and 
recreation projects, to most children school activities 
connote a certain constraint. Once school is out they 
feel a physical and psychological need to run, jump, 
yell, pedal furiously, wrestle, and tumble about. 
They answer this urge by playing all kinds of ball 
and running games, by bicycling and roller-skating. 

In the city all these activities must be carried on in 
streets, paved playgrounds, parks, and neighborhood 
squares. When country children want bicycling and 
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roller-skating they must go to the county, state, and 
national highways that seem to extend into the every- 
where. For regardless of danger in crowds and traffic, 
children fling themselves into whatever they feel will 
give them release from adult prescribed activities. 
Room and opportunity to blow off steam they must 
have, but along with this they need also some unfelt 
supervision to keep them safe—supervision so deftly 
managed that they feel completely untrammeled in 
their expression of free choice and movement. 

Parents must be convinced of the importance of 
setting aside some space indoors, no matter how 
small, that the children can feel is their own to use. 
In the tiny project house. or apartment this is no 
easy matter, but even here, with the aid of a screen, 
a bit of space can be set off for a child as a place of 
his own. In the more commodious suburban house 
the space can be in the attic or basement or in the 
child’s bedroom. In the country, besides all these 
there ‘can be a part of the barn or else a shed that 
may be no more than a lean-to. 


Things To Use and Places To Go 


No matter where, the child’s space must be looked 
upon as his very own. It must be his to fix up, to 
play and grow in. 

That is not all, though. In that space there should 
be things to play with. These things fall into two 
groups: first, playthings parents buy for children, 
like games, blocks, dolls with their furniture and 
furnishings, trains, boats, wagons, airplanes, cars, 
puzzles, books, records, cameras and photographic 
supplies, and all the endless array of other things 
that come ready-made from stores; and second, the 
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raw materials out of which the child can contrive his 
own playthings, such as boxes of all shapes and sizes 
wood, wire, nails and hammer, magazines, cardboard, 
wrapping paper, paste, scissors, needles, thread, yarn, 
silk, discarded bits of clothing for dressing up, Cray. 
ons, painting materials, plastic clay, costume acegs 
sories, souvenirs, and trinkets of all kinds. These 
things stimulate children’s ingenuity in creating the 
props their play demands and may help to develop 
skills that will last a lifetime. 

Yet space and things to play with are still no 
enough. Ideas and experiences must be added to giye 
life and vitality to play. Again the help of parents js 
needed to furnish new experiences and to promote 
new ideas—trips, for example. 

The city offers wide and varied opportunities for 
trips not only to museums and zoos but to all sorts 
of exciting places. There is the water front where 
ships, tugs, and barges tie up. There are the whole. 
sale markets, where produce and fish are brought in 
on the first lap of their journey to the consumer, 
There are the railroad yards and airfields with their 
provocative mediums of transportation; the stock, 
grain, and produce exchanges; bridges and buildings, 
including those in course of construction as well as 
those in useful completion. Newspaper plants, fac. 
tories, and municipal agencies can also be visited, 

In the country trips can be taken to shops, mills, 
freight yards, stock farms, fish hatcheries, and experi- 
ment stations. A visit to a forest ranger’s tower is an 
unusual treat. It is well to direct a child’s attention 
to the agencies that serve the life of his own environ- 
ment. Youngsters are always interested in how things 
get done and what makes everything go. 

To most children the field of natugal phenomena 
is fascinating. Oceans, rivers, lakes, deserts, and plains 
can yield a sense of exciting adventure. Rain, snow, 
wind, sleet, hail; the moon and stars; the stones, 
trees, flowers, and ferns—all open up broad vistas. 
Wild life of every species reveals a world of wonder, 
when a knowing adult makes it possible for children 
to discover even a few of its aspects. 


Some Go Their Way Alone 


Given the space, materials, and the inspiration, 
children can really get busy! Some will play alone, 
by will or necessity. Some will enjoy doing things by 
two's and three’s; they don’t want to. play alone but 
feel lost in a crowd. And some will love a large group. 

Collecting is a favorite pursuit with the “aloner,’ 
who delights in gathering everything from pebbles, 
bottle caps, match packets, or cards to the more valt- 
able items such as coins, stamps, records, dolls, ot 
models. Give the child an interest and start him off, 
with some help and guidance on how to shape his 
collection so that it will have some main accent. He 
may begin alone, but eventually he will reach out to 
kindred souls who will appreciate as well as share his 
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treasures. That is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, for the sake of his happiness and growth. 

The aloners who enjoy puttering with wood, ham- 
mer, and nails or with metal gadgets, screws, and 
bolts may graduate to modelmaking and spend long, 
engrossed hours putting together cars, boats, trains, 
airplanes, and “inventions’’—activities that often fore- 
shadow their grown-up careers. Chemistry sets, photo- 
graphic equipment, metal and woodworking tools all 
add to the fascination of his workbench, be it in the 
basement, the garage, or just a corner of his room. 
Whether he turns out jigsaw puzzles for gifts or 
shelves and cabinets to hold his collection of this and 
that or contraptions of the most devious sort, he is 
acquiring a rewarding skill whose range can be al- 
most limitless. Not only for boys is this true. Girls 
are intrigued by such interests, too, which in this day 
are not frowned upon as too boyish for them. 

It is more usual, however, for the girls who enjoy 
working by themselves to turn out decorative articles. 
They may make favors for parties, specializing per- 
haps in Thanksgiving, Halloween, Christmas, and 
birthday items. Supplied with colored paper, card- 
board, or leather, with bits of ribbon, silk, and string, 
plus sewing materials, scissors, and paste, their imag- 
inations run riot. Frequently they turn out products 
that, though perhaps not the most finished or useful 
ones imaginable, are highly original. 

Working with plastics is a favorite pastime. Luck- 
ily for children and parents there are many modeling 
materials on the market now which do not make the 
mess that clay does. A child can work with them on 
the kitchen table, the front porch, or in a corner of 
the living room. Poster paints, pastels, and crayons 
also beckon alluringly, and children may lose them- 
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selves completely in the absorbing pleasure of cre- 
ating the pictures their experiences suggest. 

A chore that is shared with an adult can be truly 
enjoyable for a child because it makes him feel im- 
portant to the grown-up world. It is a wise parent 
who saves bits of work around the home until a child 
can have a part in them—things like baking a cake, 
weeding the garden, washing the car, canning or 
freezing food, or taking care of the aquarium or the 
pets. An attitude of camaraderie on the part of the 
adult toward the child is what counts here. 


Those Who Love Company 


There is a wide range of things to do by two’s and 
three’s, but the “Let’s pretend” type of play is usually 
most fun—“Let’s play house” or “store” or “school” 
or “doctor” or “Hopalong Cassidy’’ or any one of 
the thousand and one things children like to make- 
believe about. The most rewarding part of this sort 
of play is the ingenuity that goes into constructing 
the props required for the dramatics. Houses, huts, 
corrals, and jails all get put together. Costumes are 
contrived from oddments. Dolls and doll furniture 
are formed from tissue paper and cardboard boxes, 
old socks, rags, or felt. Paper cartons become hospital 
rooms, schools, and stores. Cheese boxes become 
trains and trucks. 

This kind of play can be carried on outdoors as 
well as in, with the lean-to, the tree house, or the 
packing case coming into its own, and perhaps com- 
bined with a sandbox or pit. Armed with pots, pans, 
large spoons, and water, the- child makes the sand 
take shape as villages, cities, or fields of battle. 

Youngsters who prefer operating in large groups 
go in for more definitely organized games and play. 
They often like to put on “a show” or a circus or a 
rodeo. Today, with the immense popularity of pup- 
pets on television, puppet shows are a favorite activ- 
ity. Hand puppets can be made of paper bags, old 
socks, or pieces of cloth, but if the children feel am- 
bitious they can make full-fledged marionettes of 
wood, cardboard, or paper; wire them; and operate 
them from behind rigged-up bed sheets or discarded 
draperies—or they can make more solid backdrops 
and scenery. Any table can become a stage, but it is 
more fun when the corner of some room, attic, or 
garage can be turned into a theater. 

All activities of this kind require thought and 
planning on the part of parents. They also mean a 
bit of mess and some noise around the house. Par- 
ents can consult the many how-to-do-it books, pam- 
phlets, and suggestions that libraries, magazines, and 
interested agencies make it so easy to procure. Out 
of the wealth of materials and experimental doing, 
children can play the years away with satisfaction 
and profit, attaining know-how that will stand them 
in good stead throughout their lives. 


See questions, program suggestions, and references on page 31. 
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Thomas D. Rishworth 


National Chairman, Committee on Radio and Television, and 
Director of Radio House, University of Texas 





WHAT ARE WE going to do with television? No one 
can deny that this is one of the dominant questions 
of the day. With the single exception of the atom 
bomb, no invention of recent years has had a greater 
impact on our daily living. There are now one hun- 
dred and seven television stations on the air. The 
Federal Communications Commission expects ulti- 
mately a total of two thousand television stations in 
fifteen hundred communities throughout the nation. 
Industrially television is the fastest growing business 
in the United States. More than seven million re- 
ceiving sets were in use as of September 1, 1950, and 
as this is written experts foresee ten million receivers 
in use by January 1, 1951. 


The Facts Before Us 


One report indicates that more popcorn is being 
sold than ever before because of television! The aver- 
age viewer apparently prefers popcorn with his tele- 
vision, a habit borrowed from his movie-going days. 
And, incidentally, recent surveys indicate a serious 
decline in movie attendance since the advent of TV. 
Motion picture producers look upon video as their 
major menace. 

A study completed at the University of Oklahoma 
several months ago reports that owners of television 
sets have guests in the home more frequently than do 
their radio-owning neighbors. The same study also 
indicates that the average family reads fewer books 
after the TV set is purchased. This, then, is the pic- 
ture of the twentieth-century television family—a 
family surrounded by newly acquired friends, eating 
popcorn amid dust-covered books, eagerly watching 
in silence the mystic rite of brewing tea as Arthur 
Godfrey glibly tells of the magic of Hawaii and the 
ukulele. 

The compelling fascination of television for peo- 
ple of all ages is obvious. Some of our leading sports 
authorities testify that video has seriously reduced 
‘attendance at football and baseball games. Educators 
have announced that the child in a TV home neglects 
his studies. Parents have complained of the rising 
wave of mystery or “cops and robbers” stories on the 
TV screen. And TV station operators have steadily 
increased their rates to advertisers as more and more 
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sponsors recognize the value of video as a selling 
medium. 

That TV programing standards are less than desir. 
able is an undeniable fact. The economics of teleyi. 
sion make it impossible for the average station to 
spend the time or the money for producing programs 
of real merit. It must also be admitted that certain 
TV programs on our national networks have achieved 
genuine distinction, only to make the great majority 
of the other programs worse by comparison. But 
what are standards in the face of facts? TV is an 
established fact. It sells its audiences. It holds its 
audiences as no other medium does. It provides its 
audiences with a ticket to the world, whether it be the 
sessions of the United Nations Security Council or 
the grimaces of Milton Berle. 

Here is the crux of the matter. Standards exist 
only when there are those who will believe in them. 
Balance the United Nations and its accomplishments 
against the cold, hard facts of the Korean War, and 
you have a more hopeful world. Balance the educa- 
tional potentialities in television against the eloquent 
sales results of TV in marketing soup and cigarettes 
and soap, and you have some concept of video and 
its future as a teaching device. 


Education’s Turn at TV 


Television most certainly can contribute to the 
classroom if parents and teachers alike can become 
alert to its possibilities. To date, only one institution 
of higher learning has entered the video field. Iowa 
State College at Ames has the only educational tele- 
vision station in America. The University of lowa 
has applied for a TV channel, and other applications 
are forthcoming from Ohio State University, the 
University of Illinois, and Michigan State College. 
The true potential in video education can be realized 
if more of our universities and colleges become opera- 
tors of their own television stations. Experimentation 
on commercially operated stations, particularly in the 
field of education, is a luxury. Production costs im 
video are too high to permit programing for a lim 
ited audience. The advertiser must pay these costs, 
and in return he must expect and demand full value 
for his advertising dollar. , 
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The National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters has recently filed a petition with the Federal 
Communications Commission that reads in part: 


If television in the United States is to be fully utilized 
by education to expand its benefits within and beyond 
the classroom-and to maintain a continuing and effective 
influence upon the mental and social development of our 
citizens, it is essential that the country’s educators have 
specific television channels reserved for their use. While 
the contribution of special time to education from com- 
mercial television stations will always be welcomed, that 
is by no means a substitute for the control of and presenta- 
tion by educators themselves of their own material. 


As this article is written, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is beginning a series of hearings on 
the question of allocating certain television channels 
for the use of noncommercial, educational TV sta- 
tions. The National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers has agreed with other organizations that the res- 
ervation of television channels for education is im- 
perative if TV is to be saved for the child and the 
home. The National Education Association, the U.S. 
Office of Education, the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges, the National Association of State Universi- 
ties, the National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, and the Association for Education by Radio 
have formed a Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision. The purpose of this committee and its partici- 
pating organizations is to present a united front in 
this battle for television channels. Unless education 
speaks now, it may never have another chance to 
acquire its fair share of these channels. 


The P.T.A. Takes a Stand 


Mrs. John E. Hayes, president of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, has forwarded a state- 
ment that should command the attention of every 
parent and teacher in America. This statement, to be 
used in testimony before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, is as follows: 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
for many years interested itself in the ,educational uses 
of all forms of broadcasting. Through our state branches, 
in all forty-eight states, Hawaii, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, we have attempted to urge every one of our more 
than 6,100,000 members to study broadcasting and tele- 
vision in terms of their implications for the listening child 
and the viewing child, at home or in school. Radio has 
proved its tremendous significance as an aid to learning 
activity. Television, presenting as it does a combination 
of the spoken word and the visual image, offers a still 
greater device for supplementing the educative process. 

Broadcasting stations devoted exclusively to education 
have contributed immeasurably to the effectiveness of 
radio as an educative experience. The extent of the im- 


portance of such exclusively educational broadcasting is 
indicated by the widespread use of these channels in the 
home and the school. We have evidence also that our 
membership is thoroughly aroused and vitally concerned 
with the quality of programing provided for existing tele- 
casts. Studies have been made as to the effect of telecast 
viewing by children of school age, and parent-teacher 
associations are accepting a share of responsibility for 
informing parents not only about the opportunities of 
television as an educative device but also about the neces- 
sity for developing a standard of programming suitable 
for the wholesome growth of children and youth. 


Parent-teacher associations are deeply indebted to edu- 
cational and noncommercial stations throughout the na- 
tion, as well as to commercial broadcasting stations, for 
the promotion of parent-teacher ideals and home and 
school educational programs. We have depended greatly 
on the special service of educational broadcasting stations 
to advance our own educational program. 


In view of the tremendous expansion of television dur- 
ing the past several years, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has taken steps to urge the estab- 
lishment of program standards that will promote the best 
interest of children. We are aware that it is exceedingly 
important to urge the reservation of a part of the avail- 
able channels for the exclusive use of educational and 
noncommercial stations. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is non- 
commercial and nonpartisan in policy, and we are par- 
ticularly concerned with any project that may promote 
the effectiveness of public education. We therefore urge 
that the Federal Communications Commission take im- 
mediate steps toward the allocation of television channels 
for educational and noncommercial purposes. 


Recognizing the tremendous potentials in educational 
television, we recognize also that available channels for 
this purpose must be reserved for education as well as. 
for the use of commercial broadcasting. We believe that 
unless the needs of universities, colleges, and public school 
systems, in the television field, are protected at this time, 
the use of an important instrument for the education of 
our children will be lost permanently. Unless the rules 
and regulations of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion are amended to reserve television channels for exclu- 
sive use by educational stations, it is our belief that tele- 
vision may never realize its full potentialities as one of 
the most important educational aids yet devised. 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers en- 
dorses in completeness the petition to be presented to 
the Federal Communications Commission by the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television, and hereby peti- 
tions that an allotment of appropriate television bands 
be assigned for the exclusive use of educational and non- 
commercial television stations. 


We shall hope that the preceding statement by our 
own national president may speak for the more than 
6,100,000 parent-teacher members everywhere, em- 
phasizing our belief in the future of educational tele- 
vision and helping to make that future secure for 
the benefit of the homes and schools of America. 





THE PAST three years have been the blackest in polio history. A hundred 
thousand victims needed medical and financial aid, and the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis did not fail them. Now the Foundation 
needs your help, for its coffers are almost empty. Dare you fail it? Give 
to the March of Dimes, January 15-31. 
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Wearing the broad-brimmed hat that proclaims him a true Texan, Lloyd Robinson shows his thousand- 


pound steer, Big Spring Special, 


at the 1950 Interriational Live Stock Exposition in Chicago. 





On November 28, 1950, a shy, 
grey-eyed, nineteen-year-old 
Texan was awarded one of the 
most coveted honors in rural 
America. At the International 
Live Stock Exposition in Chica 
Lloyd Robinson of Big Spring 
received the blue ribbon 
proclaiming his white-faced 
Hereford steer grand champion 
of them all. Since such an 
achievement seldom falls to one 
so young, the National 
Parent-Teacher sought out the 
winner and interviewed him. 
This is his story, the story of 
Lloyd Robinson who represents 
—in character and ideals—the 
best in American youth, 


Lloyd Robinson 


Why | Want To Be a Stock Farmer 


WHY DO I WANT to be a stock farmer? 
Well, it’s hard to say in words. I guess 
everybody has something they’re more 
interested in doing than anything else, 
and with me it’s raising cattle. I've al- 
ways liked animals. Even today when I 
read a book it’s bound to be a horse or 
dog story every time. 

Of course, I’ve had the advantage of 
living on a farm all my life. My father 
has six hundred acres down there in 
West Texas, about fifteen miles from 
Big Spring. He grows cotton on about 
half the land, but he has stock too. I 
always had a lot to do with the animals 
because I’m my dad’s only son in a fam- 
ily of five. I’m the oldest too, so you 
see I never did get much spoiling even 
if | do have four sisters. (Wanda Lee 
comes next to me; she’s eighteen. Then 
come Carol and Joyce and finally Mar- 
tha, who’s only three.) 

I've always worked hard at home, 
and I like it. I’ve had something im- 
portant to do, it seems, ever since I can 
remember—the kind of thing that gets 
you up early in the morning and keeps 
you busy and interested. There are a 
lot of important things for youngsters 
to do on a farm. 

| didn’t really get my start in stock 
farming until seven or eight years ago, 
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I guess it was, when I joined a 4-H 
club. I raised a hog as my first project, 
and that hog got the grand champion- 
ship at the county fair. I was lucky 
enough to win a Jersey heifer as a 
prize, and then I was on my way with 
live stock projects. I don’t think any- 
thing could have stopped me. In 1948 
my steer was grand champion at the 
Tri-State Fair in Amarillo, and the 
next fall—November 1949—I1 bought 
the white-faced Hereford that I later 
named Big Spring Special. 
Lewter, our county agricultural agent, 
went with me to a ‘ranch near Raton, 
New Mexico, and we looked over the 
herd. I picked my calf and paid a 
hundred and forty dollars for him. 

Well, this week Big Spring Special 
was awarded the grand championship 
here at the International Live Stock 
Exposition. A couple of days later he 
was sold at auction for twelve dollars a 
pound, which is the highest price ever 
paid, they tell me. When you add up 
the prize money and the money from 
the sale, it comes to almost a hundred 
times what I paid for Big Spring Spe- 
cial back there a year ago last Novem- 
ber. You can’t overlook that kind of a 
reason for wanting to be a stock farmer. 
Stock farming is good business! 


NATIONAL 


Mr. D. W.. 


When I bought this steer he was 
three months old and weighed some. 
thing over three hundred pounds, | 
fed him ten or twelve pounds of mash 
every day. What kind of mash? Oh,a 
special formula. Naturally | groomed 
him and kept his pen clean too. All in 
all, | suppose I must have spent one or 
two hours a day on him. By last June 
I knew I was going to enter him in the 
International. When I showed him at 
the Dallas fair in the fall he was grand 
champion there, and that was _— 
got his name. 

Since I’ve been here in Chicago, I 
can see some other reasons, too, 
farming is a good life that brings 
things—the right kind of good 
not just money and big cars—to a per 
son. I don’t like big cities. Theyte 
crowded and too close. There are too 
many people everywhere you look and 
everywhere you go, just the opposite of 
.where I live in West Texas. It’s true, 
Chicago has a lot of things we haven't 
got, but all I can say is it has a lot of 
things we can get along without. 

Right now I want to say that I might 
not be quite so interested in stock farm 
ing if I hadn't had so much encourage 


ment. My parents always encouraged 
me and helped me. Mr. Lewter has 
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been my good friend all along. I guess 
t never would have been much of a 4-H 
member if it hadn’t been for him. (He’s 
here at the International with me, too, 
he and Mrs. Lewter.) And then at 
school, whenever I needed to be ex- 
cused from classes to show one of my 
animals or do something connected 
with 4-H work, they always let me leave. 
That was at Knott High School in 
Big Spring. (Mrs. Lewter can tell you 
what a large P.T.A. they have there.) 
I took a general course—things like 
English and math and history. I liked 
math best, and I graduated in the up- 
per quarter of the class, but I didn’t 
take any subjects connected with farm- 
ing or stock. After graduation I went 
to Howard County Junior College, and 
the next year I was admitted to Texas 
A. and M., but by that time I was well 
started raising stock, so I didn’t go. 
Now I'm a good deal farther along. 
| already have ten heifers, and with 
this prize money and the money from 
the sale of my steer I’m going to de- 
velop my own herd—all white-faced 
Herefords, like Big Spring Special. Of 
course the war may interrupt my plans 
for a while because I’m classified as 1-A 
for the draft. I’d like to go into the air 


corps when I’m called. I don’t seem to 
have any second choice of services. It’s 
the air corps for me, just like stock 
farming. 

That reminds me of another good 
reason for being a stock farmer. It’s a 
reason that’s pretty important today 
too. In wartime and peacetime both, 
the farmers are the backbone of their 
country. Without farms and ranches 
nobody would have much to eat, would 
they? That’s something to think about. 
And we stock farmers aren’t only help- 
ing to feed America; we do a lot toward 
clothing America too. That’s another 
big reward, the feeling that what you're 
doing is necessary and always will be. 
It gives you a certain amount of confi- 
dence—and pleasure, know 
you're really contributing to your coun- 
try. When you ask me what kind of 
world I want, all I can say is I'm just 


too—to 


like other people. I want everything 
that makes life good and decent for my- 
self and everybody else. As a stock 
farmer I think I can do my share, but 
I’m ready to fight for peace if I have to. 

What am I going to do in the next 
few years? Well, so far I haven’t a regu- 
lar girl, but someday I'll want to marry 
—probably a brunette—and settle down 


The grand champion steer ribbon is accepted by Lloyd on behalf of Big Spring Special from Jesse 
Andrews, president of the International Live Stock Exposition. At far left, smiling broadly, is D. W. 
Lewter, Howard County agricultural agent who has been Lloyd's counselor and friend for many 
years. On his left are Jack Turner, secretary of the American Hereford Association; Mr. Andrews; 
and A. D. Weber of Kansas State College, who judged the competition. 


© Acme News pictures 
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on my farm and have a family, maybe 
two boys and a girl. I'd like it if one or 
two of them wanted to be stock farm- 
ers, but it would be all right with me 
if they didn’t. I'd want them to go to 
college so they could do whatever they 
wanted to do later on. Most of all I'd 
like them to work hard at what they 
enjoy because that’s one of the best 
things in life. 

Most farmers know, though, that they 
can’t just live off by themselves any 
more. They belong to organizations 
and community groups, and they take 
time off for some fun every now and 
then. I like to drive into town on Sat- 
urday nights and see a movie. I don't 
drink or smoke, and I don’t dance, ex- 
cept square dancing, but I like to listen 
to hill-billy music. I also do things with 
the family—play games and such. Every 
Sunday we all go to church and my 
sisters go to Sunday school. We have 
a young people’s group at the church 
that meets one night a week, and I al- 
ways go. 

Still, I don’t think there are enough 
things for young people to do in our 
community, and I haven't heard of any 
community anywhere that gives young 
folks enough of the right kind of enter- 
tainment—so they won't have to try the 
wrong kind. And I think the boys and 
girls themselves can do a lot to improve 
their own communities—maybe through 
organizations like the 4-H and the “Y.” 


Schools can do a good deal, too, to 
keep young folks from getting the 
wrong ideas. But first of all I think it’s 
up to families at home to give children 
the proper training and teach them 


.what’s right and what isn’t. That’s the 


way I was taught. When I did wrong I 
was punished—sometimes in the old- 
fashioned way but quite often by hav- 
ing to stay home and miss things. That 
was worse. 

Going to church is another thing 
that helps a whole lot, too. I’ve been 
lucky in a lot of ways and one of them 
is in going to our church. Our minister 
is a fine man and very unusual, even 
though his name is Mr. Smith. I see 
him often, and so does everybody else. 
He does a lot of visiting in the com- 
munity, and he comes to all school ac- 
tivities. Just by himself he makes the 
community better. He and the people 
at the school and Mr. Lewter are all my 
good friends, and as I said before I 
guess I’m lucky all around. But I’m 
luckiest in being what I’ve always 
wanted to be—a stock farmer. 
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When there’s a war to be won, 

Mr. and Mrs. Homemaker are told just 

what they can do to help. But planning fora 
deep-down, world-wide peace is something 
different. There Mr. and Mrs. Homemaker must 
take the initiative, building into 

their children the attitudes that make 

for international understanding 

and appreciation, 


Suggestions wanted? Here they are. 


Helen Reeder Cross 


One World—C 


‘wHAt poEs United Nations mean?” Sally asked us 
it the dinner table when she was six and the United 
Nations was celebrating its first birthday. Her ques- 
tion made us realize that it was not too soon to begin 
teaching Sally to be one-world-conscious. Though 
maps and globes were beyond her understanding, 
though the printed word was still a mystery, surely 
there must be some way in which we could help her 
o begin feeling a warm friendliness toward children 
»f other lands. 

First we tried by means of simple words to answer 
her question, “What does United Nations mean?” 
We explained (in terms that a six-year-old could 
inderstand) its purpose of preventing war and of 
reating an abiding peace among the nations of the 
earth. She knew what war meant, for Sally was a 
war baby and had known something of its atmos- 
shhere. She had begun to feel the meaning of peace 
is a time of security, of absence of that tenseness and 
worry that she had sensed in the grownups around 
ner. 


Yet the other nations of the world meant little to 
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her. We had read her stories about Chinese children, 
folk tales from Holland, England, Mexico, the Ger- 
man fairy stories. But her conception of other lands — 
and other children remained vague. They were all 
“storybook people”—no more and no less real than 
the seven dwarfs or the beanstalk giant. 


Miniatures with a Mission 


How to help Sally feel a kinship with children of 
other lands was something of a problem at age six. 
In the end it was her ten-year-old brother, Dick, 
who fcund the immediate answer. 

“Why don’t we start a collection for her—things 
from other countries? I could make her some shelves 
to keep them on.” 

Of ceurse Dick would think of this—he whose 
room was a hodgepodge of “collections,” ranging 
from butterflies to box tops, from arrowheads to 
postage stamps. It seemed a wonderful idea. Some- 
thing tangible, something to touch, to see, to treasure 
—a “museum” of her own—would hold a graphic 
meaning for a six-, a seven-, or an eight-year-old far 
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beyond that of either the written or the spoken word. 

Wary of another room in a state of disorder, I 
jnsisted from the start that the collection be one of 
miniatures, and there have been definite advantages 
other than those of neatness and ease of display. For 
Sally, as for all children, the tinier a thing is, the 
more charm it holds. To date, her dearest treasure 
js an infinitesimal Japanese tea set, its cups and 
saucers fitting on a a china tray two inches long. 
(This, incidentally, came from a dime-store counter 
covered with “art objects’ from other lands.) 

We had no system to begin with, but collections 
have a way of just growing—and with very little ex- 
penditure of money. We first looked about the house 
for tiny things made in foreign countries. I found a 
ring box from China in my dressing table drawer, 
its top embroidered in silken threads of many colors. 
Inside it, instead of a ring, there now reposes a jade 
elephant no bigger than my thumbnail, given to 
Sally by the missionary from India who had dinner 
with us recently. 

Another pretty box once held a bottle of French 
perfume. Sally borrowed one of my demitasse cups 
which has “Made in Italy’’ stamped on the underside 
of the saucer. A straw-and-bead doll, an inch tall, 
which came from Guatemala, was a present from her 
aunt when Sally had measles. Last birthday she was 
delighted with an Alaskan totem pole, finger high. 


Imaginations on Tiptoe 


Helpful as these art objects were—and still are— 
in centering our family conversations and _ stories 
about the people and customs of the lands from 
which they came, they left a good many areas uncov- 
ered. Something else was needed. And again it was 
Dick who offered the good suggestion. 

“Tell me about Brazil,” Sally demanded when it 
was mentioned in our grown-up conversation. “I 
haven’t anything in my collection from there.” 

“Why, the rubber in the ball you’re bouncing right 
this minute probably came from Brazil,’’ Dick said. 
“And the coffee Mother and Daddy had for supper 
came from there, too.” 

So we began a new kind of addition to the museum 
—pillboxes (neatly labeled as to contents and source 
country), filled with rice, coffee, tea, ginger, cocoa— 
all from the pantry shelf. Scraps of silk from Italy 
were found in my sewing basket, bits of old linen 
napkins from Ireland, the rubber ball (when not in 
play), a water-color brush, the bristles of which— 
who can tell?—may have come from a camel upon 
which Arab children roamed the desert. 

As each item has been added to the collection we 
have located its origin on the world map pinned to 
the breakfast-room wall. We have made that country 
the topic of our family conversation and tried to find 
a story, a song, or a picture to bring alive this new- 
est land. And though we and Dick are considerably 
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older and wiser than Sally, we have found our own 
imaginations stretching with hers. 

We have found ourselves emphasizing our debt to 
these other countries for their gifts to our culture or 
economy. Each nation, we show her, possesses some 
gift without which the world would be the poorer. 
This interdependence of all men is not too difficult 
for a six-year-old to comprehend. We explain simply 
that while we enjoy tea from China, the Chinese are 
made healthier by medicine from America, that just 
as we love toys that were made in Germany, Ger- 
man children love candy sent them from America. 


Neighbors the World Around 


We find great fun in talking about the differences 
in customs between other lands and our own. What 
child does not enjoy hearing of the loud but polite 
noises which a Chinese child is taught to make while 
eating or of the wooden shoes a Dutch child must 
leave at the front door? Still we try to make a point 
of showing Sally that these differences are superficial. 
We wish her to realize that underneath the facade 
of different manners, dress, speech, and color of skin, 
children of all lands have the same feelings and think 
the same thoughts as she does. 

This last attempt brought out the point that, be- 
cause of the war, not all children share the good 
things enjoyed by Sally and her friends. As a natural 
sequence to this discovery, she wished to do some- 
thing for a child across the sea not as fortunate as 
she. Together we looked over her outgrown dresses, 
sewed buttons on those that needed them, carefully 
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washed a favorite sweater, now too small, pinned 
Sally's name and address in a pocket of last winter's 
coat, and sent these to the Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee to be shipped overseas in a used-clothing par- 
cel. This gave Sally a warm feeling of sharing, not 
something old and cast off but garments she had 
loved and now wanted another child to enjoy. 

All this home-centered activity helped Sally to 
begin to comprehend the vastness, the variety, yet 
withal the underlying humanity and oneness of the 
world. But we found as she grew older that we need 
not shoulder the whole responsibility for teaching 
Sally the meaning of one world. School helped. One 
of her first readers taught the brotherhood of man 
in words and pictures simple enough for her to grasp. 
Her Weekly Reader, the American school child’s 
newspaper, carries regular illustrated news stories 
about UN affairs that have child appeal. These ap- 
pear first on a primary picture sequence level, later 
on a more advanced reading scale. Her schoolroom 
has its bulletin board decorated with brightly col- 
ored posters about children of the United Nations, 
depicting their folk dances, schoolroom scenes, and 
their need for nourishing food, seeds, and textbooks. 

In response to such appeals, Sally’s third grade 
sent a seed packet to school children in Holland in 
time for spring planting. Last year her Brownie troop 
sent a sewing kit, complete with needles, pins, meas- 
uring tape, scissors, and a length of warm cloth, to a 
girl scout in France. Her Sunday School class 
“adopted” a Czechoslovakian boy and girl in a dis- 
placed persons’ camp. To these they wrote letters, 
sent a scrapbook of bright pictures showing child life 
in America, and, as a crowning gift, presented enough 
dried chocolate malted milk to keep their friends, 
Daina and Frendl, nourished for some weeks. 

Her collection of miniatures has not been forgot- 
ten in the years since it was begun. Indeed, now that 
she is ten, Sally has reached the “collecting stage” 
on her own. Occupying a prominent spot on her 
shelves today is a neat pile of letters from Sally’s Bel- 
gian friend, Marya, to whom went that first Friends’ 
Service Committee parcel of her clothing. They have 
become “pen pals,” thanks to Marya’s precise school- 
girl English. More than any other means, this direct 


Who knows? Perhaps some of Sally's outgrown clothes, sent in ‘friend- 
ship overseas, were received by this wistful little French girl. 





contact with another real child has made Belgium 
come alive for Sally. 

We are happy—her Daddy, Dick, and I—to haye 
had a part in encouraging Sally’s first interest in the 
world in which we live. It has been thrilling to watch 
the enthusiasm and eagerness with which she has 
absorbed a feeling of kinship with children of dif. 
ferent color, language, customs. But we have beep 
more thrilled to discover that throughout America 
children are being taught in school, at church, jp 
civic-sponsored groups to think of all men as broth. 
ers. The means are as varied as the sponsoring agen. 
cies: radio, movies, filmstrips, posters, recordings, and 
a skillful blending of school subject matter known as 
“social studies.” 

All this is a cheering indication that Sally and her 
contemporaries are being well propagandized for 
peace through an understanding of the one world 
for which the United Nations stands. It remains for 
her parents and others like us everywhere to join in 
an overwhelming resolve to make that one world a 
living reality for children the globe around. 
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From the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth 


Under present world conditions military preparedness seems to offer the best chance 


for prevention of war. . 


.. The best answer for everyone concerned—youth most 


of all—would be a plan of universal service for a period of two years, with selective 
assignment, applying to all eighteen-year-old men. Every man would serve in some 


capacity—in the armed forces, in industry, in agriculture, 


... The effect of any 


future war on youth is unpredictable. One can be quite sure, however, that if war 
comes and youth are prepared, the damaging effects on them and on the nation 
will be far less than if they are not.—WiLL1AM C. MENNINGER, M.D. 
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@ In our school we find the teachers reluctant to 
give time to any activities that are carried on after 
the official closing time for classes, though of course 
there are activities for which they are needed. I think 
the reason is that they are not paid too well for their 
stated hours of work, so why should they spend any 
more time on extra duties? Some say there should be 
extra pay for extra work with clubs or the school 
newspaper. If this goes on, much of our parent- 
teacher work will be done just by parents. What are 
other communities doing about this?—Mrs. P. E. B. 


This is a very knotty problem in many places. At 
the moment New York City teachers have boycotted 
most extracurricular activities until the city pro- 
vides the salary increases they believe were promised 
them by former Mayor O’Dwyer. 

Faced with this quandary Detroit’s board of edu- 
cation a few years ago made a study of teachers’ work 
load. The investigators found that although the aver- 
age teacher’s official week totaled 32.5 hours, he 
actually worked 44.5 hours. He used the extra time 
for advising student activities, taking groups on tours, 
correcting papers, and preparing for classroom in- 
struction. Of the ten departments reporting, the 
English teachers had the longest average week—48.6 
hours. Social studies came next with 46.6. 

The Detroit investigators found that the average 
teacher “arrives at his school between 7:45 and 8:45 
am. Seven and one-half hours later he leaves. During 
the time in school he teaches classes for five periods. 
He devotes one and one-half class periods each day 
to assigned duties such as lunchroom or study hall. 
He uses another period for lunch and has one and 
one-half periods of ‘free’ time which he may use 
for such purposes as class preparation, correcting 
papers, keeping records, assisting individual students, 
attending committee meetings, etc. For fifteen min- 
utes each day he is in charge of a home-room group. 

“During the course of the week, he spends an addi- 
tional twelve hours on schoolwork outside of regular 
school hours. This extra time is devoted to collecting 
instructional materials and equipment, preparing 
assignments for his classes, supervising extracurricular 
activities, etc.” 
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They concluded that “the length of an individual 
teacher’s work week in Detroit depends much more 
upon his own interpretation of what the jeb en- 
tails for him than on the administrator’s definition 
of the job.” Nevertheless “this discussion seems to 
point toward the logic of payment of teachers for 
time spent on assigned and scheduled duties beyond 
the regular school day.” 

Some schools have heeded this logic and set up a 
schedule of extra payments for extra work in various 
categories. Thus in Milwaukee the adviser to the 
editor of the school annual receives $55 extra; the 
musical director, $75 a semester; the manager of the 
bookstore, $75; and the head football coach, $935. 
In one large city teachers have their choice. They 
can elect to go home when the last bell rings, or they 
can volunteer for extracurricular activities, for which 
they receive extra compensation. 

This issue becomes enmeshed with our changing 
ideas of what a school should be. Once the teacher 
taught classes and kept order. Now we accept the 
fact that children grow through activities, that they 
should take trips, that teachers and parents should 
work together, and that the school is a community 
center. Gradually the “extra” tag on activities comes 
off, and they become a regular part of the school pro- 
gram, with time regularly scheduled for students and 
teachers. 

Frankly, I don’t see how a teacher can be a clock 
watcher and still be a good teacher. And for teachers 
to cite factory and office workers as a comparison is 
most questionable. Are not teachers more in the class 
of the doctor who gives time to the free clinic or the 
lawyer who gives time for free legal aid? 


@ My seventh-grade pupils would like to make a 
gift of books to school children the same age in some 
other country. How do we go about doing this?— 
A. M. T. 


There are two ways to send books to school chil- 
dren abroad. The first and older way is to locate 
suitable “pen pals” in other countries. This can be 
done through any of a dozen organizations. (For a 
list see page 29-T in the November 1, 1950, Scholastic 
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Teacher.) Having secured appropriate addresses, 
check with your local post office on book rates to the 
country concerned. 

An easier way has recently been set up by CARE 
in cooperation with the American Library Associa- 
tion. CARE is the organization through which Amer- 
icans have sent abroad millions of food and clothing 
packages. Now they can send book packages. 

An A. L. A. committee closely studied the needs of 
children in other countries and found that picture 
books were needed for young children with little or 
no knowledge of English. Older children who have 
begun to learn English should have well-illustrated 
books that are easy to read. So the committee recom- 
mended that picture books and readers be stockpiled 
by CARE. For fifty dollars you can send quite a 
library of one or the other. Does fifty dollars seem 
out of the question? Don’t go away. CARE and the 
A. L. A. divide the titles into ten ten-dollar groups. 
You can instruct CARE to send any group your class 
chooses. 

Here are the steps to take: (1) Write to CARE, 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, New York. (2) Have 
the class decide what kind of schools in what coun- 
tries should receive their book gift. (3) Raise money 
for the books. (4) Send money and order form that 
came with your leaflet to CARE. CARE will then 
select a school, put a special bookmark in each book 
in your gift package, and deliver it with a letter iden- 
tifying your group as the donor. You will get a re- 
ceipt from CARE giving name and address of the 
school that has received the package. No doubt you 
will also get a letter of thanks directly from the 
school. 

I neglected to say that the committee chose books 
to enable children of other countries to understand 
the United States—its way of life, its famous men and 
women, and so on. So in making a gift your pupils 
will not only delight fellow students, many of whom 
see few books, but promote international under- 
standing as well. 


e Some educators in our city urge that we adopt a 
new type of curriculum called the core curriculum. 
This has been discussed at various meetings, but 
many of us do not fully understand it. Some parents 
are fearful that this new plan might lead to neglect 
of spelling, arithmetic, and the rest of the funda- 
mentals. What are other cities doing about this plan? 
-Mrs. L. A. R. 


What educators offer, or believe they offer, through 
the core curriculum is what many parents want for 
their children. For example, parents want children 
to be interested in their schoolwork. They also want 
them to be prepared in school for the problems they 
will face as adults. They want them to apply what 
they learn in spelling and grammar and mathematics 
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to real situations, so there will be a carry-over of 
learning into life beyond school. 

Educators say, “If that is what you want, then we 
must change the curriculum.” Parents ask, “Why? 
“Because the present course of study prepares a sty. 
dent for life at college more than for life in the 
workaday world. The child leaving school for a job 
in a store finds an immediate need for the combined 
skills of English and mathematics. Why shouldnt 
schools teach the common learnings we need for 
everyday life?” And parents say, ““What do you mean 
by teaching ‘the common learnings’?” 

At this point the educators differ. To some a core 
curriculum means teaching two or more subjects as 
one: English with the social studies, mathematics or 
art or music along with English, or American histo 
together with the parallel growth of American 
literature. 

The full-blown core curriculum advocate cuts loose 
rather completely from subject-matter organization, 
Let me give you an example I once witnessed, A 
teacher and her class began the semester with this 
problem: “Suppose we were to move our city toa 
new location twenty miles up the river, what kind of 
city would we build?’ The question led them to 
inquire into city planning, government, water supply, 
parks, health and safety, schools, and so on. To de- 
velop New City they found a need for mathematics, 
writing, reading, and many other skills. The children 
seemed very much on their toes, very keen about 
their common problem. Usually the pupils help select 
it, and always it is closely related to their lives. 

What kind of schools adopt the core curriculum? 
Mostly junior high schools because children of this 
age are not ready for specialized subjects. Have many 
schools adopted it? A recent study reports that 89g 
secondary schools have and that Maryland has gone 
farther with it than any other state. 

What are the arguments against it? Some say it 
demands better teachers than we now have. Others 
ask whether one can safely ignore the organized, 
step-by-step learning of such subjects as mathematics 
and history. 

To the first question the enthusiasts reply by point- 
ing to some very successful teaching of core programs. 
To the second they reply that not all school time is 
devoted to the core activity. Mathematics may still 
be taught as a specialized subject, with applications 
to the core activity. 

This latter issue is vital. Can children profitably 
discuss city planning or anything else before they 
know the “language” required? If children work 
without such foundation don’t they “talk off the 
tops of their heads”? Fortunately this discussion need 
not be “off the top of the head.” Send to the US. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., for copies 
of Core Curriculum in Public High Schools, 


—WILLIAM D. BouTWELL | 
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Growing Toward Maturity 


STUDY COURSE OUTLINES 


|. Preschool Children 
Directed by Hunter H. Comly, M.D. 


“Health Springs from Both—Body and Mind” (See page 4 
of this issue.) 


Points for Discussion 
1. Ages ago the Greek physician Hippocrates, often called 
the father of medicine, believed that certain vital fluids in the 


body determined both mental and physical health, which to- 


him was one and the same. Too much or too little of any of 
these fluids would throw things out of balance, so to speak, and 
cause illness. His idea was of course too simple, yet his thinking 
was sound because he did not separate body and mind but 
thought of man as a total being. What exper iences in everyday 
life drive home this idea that body and mind are truly in- 
separable? How many members of your group, for example, 
feel that they are more likely to catch a cold or some other 
infection when undergoing severe emotional stress? 

2. Only quite recently has science caught up with the ancient 
hysician and proved that important changes take place in the 
bedy in response to stress—whether the stress is from fear, a 
broken bone, a bitter disappointment, or an infection. What 
might be some of the specially stressful periods in the life of 
a young baby? Which do you think produces the least stress; 
feeding him when he shows he is hungry or feeding him by a 
fixed schedule? 

3. The author suggests that all of us are constantly respond- 
ing and adjusting to stresses of all kinds. How could this idea 
be applied to weaning a baby? Which would carry less stress— 
gradual or sudden weaning? How could the same idea be ap- 
plied to other situations in a child’s life, for instance (1) when 
Mother has to take a job, (2) when the child is to be cared for 
by a strange “sitter,” or (3) when he first starts play school? 

4. Suppose a three-year-old child is ill and has to go to the 
hospital. How could his parents help minimize the emotional 
stress of the illness? Might these measures have some bearing 
on the length or severity of the illness? Or suppose the young- 
ster goes to the hospital for an operation. What things should 
his parents keep in mind to help him through such a fear- 
producing experience? 

5 When a child is disobedient and must be punished, how 
can his mother reduce the stress of the experience? Should she 
wait until Daddy comes home or settle the issue immediately? 
Why? Which course would be most wholesome for the child? 


6. How does a child show, in his day-to-day behavior, that 
he is undergoing a stress which is too strong for him? What 
symptoms might a teacher notice? A parent? What effect might 
the stress have on his mental activity? On his emotions? 

7. Review and discuss the two important points with which 
Dr. Gottlieb opens his article. Review also the illustration of 
the boy who is overwhelmingly afraid of all dogs. What might 
have frightened him the first time he met a barking dog? 

8. List several definite ways in which pareffs can make sure 
that their children’s interpersonal environment is one that will 
aid, not hinder, healthy growth toward maturity. Is there such 
a thing as making a preschool child’s environment too simple 
or too satisfying? Explain why or why not. 


Program Suggestions 


So important is the subject of this article that the study 
group leader should by all means make sure that every mem- 
ber has read it thoroughly and mastered its contents in advance 
of the meeting. It might be well to ask one member to sum- 
marize Dr. Gottlieb’s main points before the discussion—be it 
general and informal, a round table, a panel, or a symposium— 
begins. The meeting will of course be greatly enriched if a 
pediatrician, psychiatrist, or child psychologist consents to serve 
as “resource person,” or consultant, during the discussion. If 
one of these is not available, why not invite a family doctor 
who has lived and practiced many years in the community or a 
preschool or kindergarten teacher who has had broad ex- 
perience with young children? 
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il. School-age Children 


Directed by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
“Activities Out of School” (See page 19 of this issue.) 


Points for Discussion 


1. How can we decide when a child’s out-of-school time is 
too filled up with “cultural musts” and when he has too little 
guided experience with such things as literature, music, art, 
drama, and the dance? 


2. How can we tell when a child is devoting too much time 
to radio, TV, comic books, or movies? What can we adults do 
about this problem? (See page 18 for some wise guidance.) 
List satisfactory methods of controlling the amount of time 
devoted to this type of recreation. 


3- Discuss those twin recreational needs of children—help 
from and freedom from adults. Then discuss the fine art of 
offering quiet help at the strategic moment. (Note how much 
careful planning it takes to give children the freedom they 
need.) How can we answer the mother who says, “Let them 
play alone, unsupervised? Well, do you know what they were 
really doing down there in the cellar this afternoon?” 

4. Should children be required to keep their play materials 
in order and not misuse, waste, or destroy them? Should they 
be permitted to have these materials only if they take care 
of them? 


5. Why is it that free, spontaneous, creative activity is so 
much more characteristic of the preschool child thar. of the 
school-age child? 

6. For each family: Analyze the play opportunities your 
home offers your children. Note the types of recreational ex- 
periences possible,.the kinds of equipment, how much freedom 
and restriction the children have both in using materials and 
in types of activity. Are they taking full advantage of their 
opportunities? 

. For each community: Is there room for children in your 
neighborhood? What provisions are made for play space, for 
cultural activities, and other forms of recreation? How are 
your school buildings used during after-school hours? How 
about club buildings and lodges? Does your community look 
upon children’s play activities as a nuisance or as some sort 
of destructive force? How can you correct such a picture? 


(Continued on page 35) 
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P.T.A. Adventure—in Japan 


Anna H. Hayes 


President, National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers 


if WAS EARLY twilight on my last day in Japan when we 
came to Kamakura, the city of-the great Buddha, Dai- 
butsu. We had expected to arrive an hour and a half 
earlier, but the well-planned schedule had suffered delays 
incidental to a two-language broadcast on the Voice of 
America, unexpected social courtesies, delights of new- 
found friendships, an error in choosing the road, and 
finally—a filet tire! 

The day had been hot, but coolness was settling down 
over the densely clustered trees in the valley. The song 
of a bell echoed softly in the distance as we emerged from 
the shady road to an open court directly in front of the 
great Buddha, said to be the second largest bronze statue 
in the world. (The largest is the Buddha at Nara in south- 
eastern Japan.) There were no other visitors at that hour. 
Our little party passed under the covered gate and 
ascended the clean stone steps in respectful silence, as we 
felt the quieting influence of the calm, benign counte- 
nance of the majestic statue. 

Built upon an eminence, it seems taller than its actual 
height, forty-four feet, and larger than its circumference 
of ninety feet; and it requires no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to realize that its weight exceeds ninety-two tons. 
The image was built in 1252 a.p. and has been thought 
to represent the culmination of the art of bronze casting 
in Japan. 

Within the temple grounds beside the Buddha we found 
a typical Japanese welcome. A group of gracious women, 
revealing no impatience whatever at our lateness—al- 
though it was well past the dinner hour—served delicious 
soybean confections and fresh, hot tea in a pool-centered 
garden. Here we heard from one of them the story of 
Dai-butsu and fragments of Buddhist philosophy. Within 
the temple we could see, dimly, the high altar. Through 
a screen of leaves against a background of dark pines, we 
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looked up at the symbol of worship for millions of Jap. 
anese people. It was a good way to end a day of rich 


adventure. 


Democracy’s Messengers: Books and Films 


The day had begun with a visit to Saitama University, 
some thirty-five miles north and west of Tokyo in Urawa, 
for the presentation of a package of beautiful, fresh, new 
books to eager and apt students of education in a democ 
racy. It was one of those two-hundred-dollar packages of 
books that parent-teacher groups have been sending to 
teacher training institutions all over the world as a part 
of our international education project. 

Books are deeply appreciated in Japan. This I ob 
served also while visiting the American regional libraries 
in Tokyo and elsewhere. These libraries, established in 
seventeen population centers throughout the nation, con 
tain only books printed in English, yet all are patronized 
to capacity every day by Japanese, the average being 180; 
ooo readers each month. Librarians said that people stand 
in line outsid@ the building, waiting for someone to leave 
and thus supply an empty seat at a reading table. We 
observed that books on economics, philosophy, political 
science, health, medicine, engineering, and general science 
were constantly in use and that magazines dealing with 
similar subjects were worn out from study. 

Documentary films shown in American libraries i 


Japan were viewed by 123,681,413 persons in a single 


year (1949)—an average of 2,378,489 every week! Our 
libraries also provide instruction in dressmaking and 
other domestic arts and in square dancing, which is per 
haps the most popular recreation the occupation fords 
have brought to Japan. 

Most of the readers I saw were of college age or younget. 
Older people generally have not yet had opportunity © 
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jearn English, although a surprising number of them do 
read. 1 believe the Japanese people generally are eager 
Jearners. 

We left Saitama University nearly an hour late, with 
sixty-five miles to drive to Yokosuka, where we were 
expected for luncheon in half an hour. There was a long 
drive ahead of us through rich farm lands alongside rice 
paddies, gardens, and orchards where every apple, pear, 
or peach was covered by a paper wrapping to protect it 
from insect stings. One may well believe that the Japanese 
are industrious people. 


Strangers Become Friends 


For many miles we drove over winding, narrow road- 
wavs, where men and women at work and children at 
play contended with trafic on the ribbon of open space 
that was the road. When our easily recognized dark green 
American occupation car came into a particularly con- 
vested area, the Japanese driver honked loudly, scattering 
people like a flock of chickens. They pressed back quickly 
against the walls of homes and shops that edged the road 
not more than twenty-five feet apart, but not once did I 
see a gesture or a look of resentment or even of im- 
patience. Some smiled when I waved a greeting, and some 
returned the greeting. The Japanese are indeed a patient 
people. 

That day’s travel cut diagonally across Tokyo, the third 
largest city in the world. There we merged with heavy 
trafic expertly ordered by dapper Japanese traffic police. 
(Under the humanitarian statesmanship of General Doug- 
las MacArthur the Japanese have had opportunity to 
practice the arts and skills of democracy as rapidly as they 
have been able to acquire them.) We saw no American oc- 
cupation troops at any time, except for the heavy convoys 
of mechanized-warfare materials on the way to a port of 
embarkation for Korea—and except for the solemn 
caravans carrying wounded soldiers to hospitals 
from the Tokyo airport. 

We were an hour late for luncheon, but our 
hostess, her husband, and their two fine sons 
greeted us joyously, as though waiting an hour 
were nothing, and led us into their cool, quiet liv- 
ing room. It is difficult to describe the gracious 
simplicity of a Japanese home. The rooms, devoid 
of conventional furniture, are neither barren nor 
severe. Padded rush mats yielded pleasantly to our 
shoeless feet. Thick blue cushions on the floor 
invited repose, even on a day as crowded as this 
one. 

A long, low table surrounded by thick cushions 
indicated that luncheon was ready, but we paused 
for a little while to enjoy the garden and its re- 
freshing coolness. The outer wall of the room had 
disappeared, leaving us only the width of a narrow 
path from the garden, which screened away the 
street completely. A luxurious trumpet vine scat- 
tered its orange-rust blossoms across the stone wall, 
deeply overhung with fronds of dwarf pines. A 
tiny pool and a stone lantern repeated the pattern 
of other gardens we had seen. On the opposite wall 
of the living room hung the inevitable Kokimona, 
a beautiful panel picture appropriate for the sea- 
son, and in front of it lovely flowers were arranged 
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in a precious Kutani vase. Dignity, charm, and sincere 
hospitality pervaded the place, accenting the graciousness 
of our host and hostess. 

We ate our luncheon of strange but delicious food 
somewhat hurriedly, knowing that the next event of the 
day was at once upon us. We did not omit a dessert of 
wondrous peaches, however, or the delicious Japanese 
tea that followed. 


Kindred Spirits 


Luncheon over, we dashed away to the Suwa Elementary 
School of Yokosuka, where seventy-five kindergarten chil- 
dren were waiting (in one room) to entertain us with a 
chorus and an orchestra version of Long, Long Ago. I 
spoke later to the patiently waiting P.T.A. members, but 
could not stay for the panel discussion that followed. We 
were whisked away to Admiral McLean’s house for tea 
with Americans and Japanese, who had also waited long 
for our coming. As the admiral and his wife escorted me 
to the automobile an hour later, I heard rare words of 
encouragement. “You cannot know,” the admiral said, 
“how much the parent-teacher organization has meant to 
the Japanese people and to the program of occupation.” 

When General MacArthur authorized the development 
of the parent-teacher movement in Japan—based upon 
the experience of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in America—he set up opportunities for all 
parents, teachers, and friends of children to come together 
and discuss the problems of the school community as they 
relate to children and youth. Even more important, he 
made it possible for people in any neighborhood to de- 
velop a program of action for the improvement of home, 
school, and community conditions. 

All our members may be proud to know that they have 
helped in the program of democracy in Japan. P.T.A. 






































This little Japanese schoolgirl, poised and dignified in her richly colored native 
costume, has just presented Mrs. Hayes with a bouquet of flowers—a gesture 
typifying the gracious hospitality which everywhere greeted the president of the 
National Congress on her journey through Japan. 
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members over there asked me whether the United States 
government or the State Department had sent me to 
Japan. When I answered, “No, the members of local 
parent-teacher associations sent me,” they were deeply 
moved, expressing with eloquence their gratitude to peo- 
ple whom they had never known yet who were willing to 
make sacrifices for the sake of Japan’s children. 

Wherever I went these expressions of gratitude were 
heart-warming, and I promised daily to carry back to 
friends in America the sincere hope that the parents and 
teachers of Japan will some day achieve equality of oppor- 
tunity for all Japan’s children. 

At a P.T.A. meeting in the far north at Sapporo, I had 
heard the superintendent of schools say, “We cannot have 
the best education for any child until we can have it for 
all children.” There too I had heard women speaking elo- 
quently of the need for better health facilities, super- 
vised recreation, and school lunches and of the need for 
parent education among all parents, especially young 
fathers and mothers. Thus far the preschool section of 
the P.T.A. is only a plan in Japan, but the need is recog- 
nized and will be met someday. 

It is remarkable to note the progress of women when 
we remember that in translating our Parent-Teacher 
Manual into Japanese late in 1946, we had to add a 
paragraph encouraging women to go to meetings and 
another paragraph urging them to speak at P.T.A. meet- 
ings. At present about 87 per cent of the P.T.A. leaders 
in Japan are men, but, at every opportunity, they are 
encouraging the women to serve on committees and to 
preside at meetings and in other ways stimulating leader- 
ship ability among them. “It is all a part of democracy,” 
said one earnest gentleman. 


Democracy Is Growing 


Wherever I went I heard “democracy” and felt democ- 
racy at work. At Kyoto, a night’s journey south of Tokyo, 
I met with a P.T.A. study group, about fifty serious men 
and women who came together frequently to study the 
philosophy and techniques of the parent-teacher move- 
ment. Many of them held important places in state and 
community government; many were important in educa- 
tion. All were eager to hear about the National Congress 
and its place in democracy. For two hours we sat on 
cushions around a hollow square of low tables, discussing 
such problems as the relationship of the P.T.A. to the 
school board, to the principal, to the curriculum and 
many other questions of state and national interest as 
well as policy, membership, and local problems. 

One day we visited a high school P.T.A. in Kyoto, 
meeting in a building much like a modern high school 
in the United States. Kyoto, the ancient capital of Japan, 
was not bombed during the war because it contained many 
magnificent temples, pagodas, shrines, and works of art. 
It was possible for me to see several famous buildings, 
among them the beautiful Katswa “detached palace” and 
gardens. After a long tour of rooms lined with ancient 
murals and silken tapestries, reminiscent of feudal lords 
and powerful shoguns of ancient days, we walked out to 
view the exterior from a point of vantage. To my utter 
amazement I saw still within the palace grounds, erected 
in a position of prominence, a billboard bearing large 
pictures of Little Lulu and that dog Pluto! 
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At Osaka, still in the south country, we met with the 
boards of education and again discussed P.T.A, prob] 
especially those applying to the support of schools, There 
where more than half the school buildings were dest, 
by bombing or fire, the P.T.A. has constructed building, 
equipped them, paid teachers’ salaries, and accepted ma 
other financial obligations to meet the EMergency of the 
hour. The trustees were eager to learn more about oy 
ways of supporting the school program. You may be guy 
I told them of bond issues, passed by P.T.A. effort; legis. 
lative measures for reorganization, refinancing, increas 
teachers’ salaries, and stabilizing equalization funds; ang 
other school support issues upon which we have worke 
diligently and effectively. 

All meetings were conducted in Japanese, so it wa 
necessary for me to have the help of an interpreter, Mrs, 
Chiyo Yamamoto from the Ministry of Education was 
official interpreter on most occasions in Tokyo and in the 
northland. Several other capable women helped me when 
she was not available. 

I should like to express the warmest appreciation fg 
the devoted service of members of the Civil Information 
and Education Section of the American occupation forces, 
who had the vision to recognize in the parent-teacher 
movement a way “to live democracy.” They had the yilj 
to study National Congress materials with such thorough. 
ness that they became expert in interpretation of the 
policies, procedures, and Objects of the Congress, making 
such adaptations as seemed necessary to meet prevailing 


conditions. They were tireless in their teaching of leader. | 


ship, and the astounding success of the movement could 
not have been accomplished without their skill and deyo. 
tion. They had apt pupils who were equally eager to per. 
fect this device for democracy and thus to provide, for 
the humblest as well as the most privileged, a means by 
which he might have a voice in those affairs of community 
and nation that affect the lives of children. 

A reception was given for us by the Minister of Educa 
tion; a tea at the home of the Princess Takamatsu; a cere. 
monial tea at the National Museum of Art, and at the 
Diet Library; and a meeting with the UNESCO commit 
tee—all these in Tokyo. All were unforgettable, as were 
the delightful courtesies accorded me by the staff mem- 
bers of the Civil Information and Education Section. The 
hospitality was incomparable, the friendship vitally ex 
riching, and the fellowship too precious ever to forget. 

I came to Japan bearing a dozen beautiful leis from 
friends in Hawaii—enough to enable me to place one 
around the neck of each of those good people who came 
to the airport at one-thirty in the morning to meet me 
As I did so I paraphrased the words of the president of 
the Hawaii Congress, saying, “This is not just a circle of 
beautiful flowers. It is a symbol of the unity of your 
country and mine in our devotion to the interests o 
children and youth.” 

When I left Japan it seemed that this symbol had be 
come a reality. Soaring away to my beloved homeland, 
twenty-one thousand feet above the surface of the largest 
body of water in the world, I remembered that the ait 
plane has made Japan and America neighbors and the 
P.T.A. has made us friends. The fellowship we develop 
may actually become the bridge across which the worlds 
children may walk with faith and freedom. 
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(Continued from page 312) 


Program Suggestions 
This is an article that cries for action! It would be a shame 
to hold a polite discussion of children’s recreational oppor- 
tunities and let the matter drop there. The members of our 
p.T.A.—both singly as parents and together as a community 
up—should consider seriously what can be done to enrich 
our children’s playtime hours at home and in the neighbor- 
hood. This would be a good chance, if the P.T A. doesn’t have 
its hands full of other important community projects, to work 
together to improve the town’s recreational facilities. 
The immediate purpose of this meeting will determine its 
rogram. Do we want to dramatize the need for some par- 
ticular form of recreation in order to enlist wider support for 
a project already planned? Then an evening meeting, to which 
we invite fathers and other parents from outside the study 
up, with perhaps a congressman or some other local official 
to give us impressive facts and figures, may be what we want. 
Or do we wish to awaken interest that will eventually lead to a 
lan of action on the part of the P.T.A.? Then we can arrange 
a discussion of Mrs. Lambert’s article that will end with the 
forming of a committee to investigate and give a report on 
recreation in our community. his report we can bring before 
the local unit at a regular meeting so that further steps can 
be taken. At the same time each of us might take home certain 
practical ideas for enriching our children’s play life and report 
at the next meeting how these ideas have worked out. 


References 

Books: 
Bacmeister, Rhoda W. Growing Together. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century, 1947. 
Franklin, Adele, and Benedict, Agnes E. Play Centers for 
School Children. New York: Morrow, 1943. 
Gruenberg, Sidonie M. We, the Parents. Revised edition. 
New York: Harper, 1948. Chapters IX, X, and XI. 
Lambert, Clara, and others. School’s Out: Child Care 
Through Play Schools. New York: Harper, 1944. 

Pamphlet and magazine article: 
Activities for Summer Camps. Arts Cooperative Service, 340 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 24, New York. 
“Books on Hobbies To Ride Indoors and Outdoors,” Child 
Study, Spring 1940, pp. 91-92. 

Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Carey, Ernestine Gilbreth, and others. “Happy Families,” 
June 1950, pp. 14-17. 
Frederick, John T. “Learning To Like the Best,” December 
1949, pp- 7-9. Study course outline, p. 34. 
Hattwick, LaBerta A. “Little Fidgets Have Big Needs,” 
November 1948, pp. 7-9. Study course outline, p. 34. 

Films: 
Children Learning by Experience, 40 minutes, sound. United 
World Films, 105 East 106th Street, New York 29, New York. 
Play Is Our Business, 20 minutes, sound. Sun-Dial Films, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Note: This study program and bibliography were prepared by the staff of the 
Child Study Association of America, with special acknowledgment to Margaret 


ill. Adolescents 
Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 


“Choosing a Career” (See page 7 of this issue.) 


Points for Discussion 


1. What are some of the effects of the present international 
crisis ON a young person’s plans for a career? How important 
are these from the long-range point of view? Why does the 
author feel that choosing a career is “no less difficult a problem 
today than it was during the 1930's”? 


2. Discuss the five reasons why selection of a lifework is so 
serious a matter. Can you add any others? 


3. Fifteen-year-old Tom is determined to become a doctor 
use a favorite uncle of his and also one of his father’s best 
friends are both doctors. His school marks are not high, and he 
actually shows more natural ability in English and art than he 
does in the sciences. Tom’s parents have tried to talk him out 
of his ambition, but unsuccessfully. If you were in their place, 
what steps would you take to see that he is guided toward a 


per realistic choice of career? How might the two doctors 
P 
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4. What are the advantages of a school or community voca- 
tional counseling agency? How might young people living in 
the country or in small towns secure expert guidance? What 
might the rural P.T.A. do to help? What groups or agencies in 
your community concern themselves with this problem? Is the 
P.T.A. one of them? If not, should it be? 

5- What special problems do girls have in planning their 
futures? Do girls’ vocational aims differ basically from boys’, 
and if so, how? Do you think the curriculum of your high 
school offers girls enough training for the career of homemaker? 

6. Dorothy goes to college to take a four-year course that 
will prepare her for teaching physical education. In her junior 
year she becomes engaged to a young scientist who is doing 
laboratory work at the college. She tells her parents that if she 
leaves college and enrolls in a secretarial school she can marry 
John the following summer and get a job as secretary while 
he is advancing in his field. Her parents like John, but they 
feel that Dorothy should finish college. They say that her four 
years of training in physical education, ending in a bachelor’s 
degree, would be far more valuable to her in the future—if 
she ever needed to support herself—than a secretarial course 
would be. Are their arguments sound? What do you think 
Dorothy should do? 

7. What opportunities do the public schools in your town 
afford young people for investigating different kinds of jobs? 
Do school classes visit factories, industrial plants, wholesale 
firms, retail stores, business and professional offices? If not, 
what can the P.T.A. do to encourage such opportunities? 

8. What are the advantages and disadvantages of part-time 
jobs for high school students? Do you believe young people 
should earn part of the costs of a college education even if 
their parents can afford to meet all expenses? 

g. Are there certain occupations you would not want your 
child to enter? Give your reasons and then have the group 
decide whether those reasons are good and sufficient ones. 


Program Suggestions 

Five groups of people are deeply concerned with this sub- 
ject: young people, their parents, their teachers, their future 
employers, and their vocational counselors. If each of these 
groups could be represented on a panel or a round table for 
discussion of the foregoing points, the whole subject would 
receive thoroughly well-rounded treatment. Another idea would 
be a three-way contribution from a guidance expert, a student, 
and a parent. A third possibility would be a talk by a person 
qualified to discuss one of these topics: the job field in this 
community; principles of vocational guidance; the basic educa- 
tional background employers expect of workers who are to be 
trained on the job; or opportunities provided by the com- 
munity and the state for education in the professions and 
skilled trades. 


References 

Books: 
Brewer, John, and Landy, Edward. Occupations Today. Bos- 
ton: Ginn, 1949. 
Davey, Mildred A.; Smith, Elizabeth M.; and Myers, Theo- 
dore R. Everyday Occupations. Boston: Heath, 1950. 
Myers, George E. Principles and Techniques of Vocational 
Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. 

Pamphlets published by Science Research Associates, 228 South 

Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois: 
Christensen, Thomas E. Getting Job Experience. « 
Cleveland, Reginald M., and Latham, Frank B. Jobs Ahead. 
Dreese, Mitchell. How Tu Get THE Job. 
Hamrin, Shirley A. Four-square Planning for Your Career. 
Humphreys, J. Anthony. Choosing Your Career. 
Humphreys, J. Anthony. Helping Youth Choose Careers. 
Kuder, G. Frederic, and Paulson, Blanche B. Discovering 
Your Real Interests. 
Schloerb, Lester. School Subjects and Jobs. 

Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Hughes, J. M. “Who Shall Go to College?” January 1949, 
pp 18-20. 
Wimmer, Nancy C. “Your Child—His Career,” September 
1948, pp. 27-29. 

Films: 
Aptitudes and Occupations, 16 minutes, sound. Coronet In- 
structional Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 
Finding Your Lije Work, 22 minutes, sound. Carl F. Mahnke 
Productions, 215 East Third Street, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
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REPORTS FROM state chairmen of visual education and 
motion pictures indicate a steady imerease in the use of 
educational and documentary films, filmstrips, and other 
audio-visual materials at P.T.A. meetings. This is very 
gratifying indeed. Some state chairmen, such as W. R. 
Fulton of Oklahoma, have an article on audio-visual 
materials for local units in each issue of the state bulletin; 
others offer helpful suggestions from time to time. 

On November 30, 1950, Mrs. Bertram E. Little, chairman 
of visual education and motion pictures for the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, held a very successful 
conference at the board of education headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Local P.T.A. presidents and chairmen of visual edu- 
cation and motion pictures, parent education, school edu- 
cation, and exhibits committees were invited to spend a 
day considering the value of visual aids in promoting 
parent-teacher work. In her announcement of the project 
Mrs. Little said: 


We will view a number of the newer 16mm films and offer 
at least one as it should be used for a regular meeting or study 
group. 

We will discuss the movie programs at the neighborhood 
theater. Wouldn't you like to know how to choose or evaluate 
that movie intelligently before you see it? How can parents 
help children choose film fare suitable to their tender years? 
Should the classroom offer assistance in the child’s efforts to 
choose his entertainment film? 


One-day conferences on visual education and motion 
pictures similar to this Illinois project might be set up 
on a state-wide or regional basis by all state chairmen. 
Leaders in the field of visual education and school offi- 
cials would welcome such an opportunity to cooperate 
with P.T.A. officérs and chairmen. 

At several state congress conventions last fall film festi- 
vals or film demonstrations were included as a part of the 
general program. For example, at the golden jubilee con- 
vention of the Iowa Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
held at Des Moines, November 16-18, 1950, “Films for 
P.T.A. Meetings: A Demonstration” was presented by 
Roger Albright, director of educational services, Motion 
Picture Association of America; John R. Hedges, chair- 
man of viswal education and motion pictures for the Iowa 
Congress; and the national chairman of Visual Education 
and Motion Pictures. They used the film Family Circles, 
which explores the importance of home-school relation- 
ships and the mutual responsibility of home and school 
in providing the proper training for children. The group 
discussed such questions as these: 


What is the role of the P.T.A. in improving home-school 
relations? 

What are essential elements in good home-school relations? 

How may good home-school relations be secured? 

Of what importance is assistance from trained specialists? 


Family Circles is a 16mm sound film—running time, 31 
minutes—produced by the National Film Board of Canada 
and distributed by McGraw-Hill, 330 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, New York. It may be secured from 
state university or state college film libraries or from com- 
mercial film libraries in your area. 

—Bruce E. MAHAN 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 


From 8 to 14 years 


The Blazing Sun—Columbia. Direction, John English. A run-of- 
the-mill western in which Gene Autry rides and rides his fa- 
mous horse Champion, sings a little, and, in between, half. 
heartedly tracks down some bad men trying to get possession 
of a mine. A bright spot is the use of a funny old railroad 
engine on which the bandits attempt to escape. Cast: Gene 
Autry, Lynne Roberts. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Western fans Fair Fair 


The Children—Scandia Films. Direction, Rolf Husberg. This is a 
tender little story, based on a Swedish novel, Children of the 
Moor. Seven orphans, ranging in age from fourteen to two, 
run away from a state orphanage, the older children pulling 
the young ones on a sled. The tale of their flight is told with 
a casual matter-of-factness that makes movingly realistic the 
courage and steadfastness of the youngsters, all of whom even- 
tually find homes. Their charming naturalness, the sweetness of 
their relationships with each other, the kindliness of the people 
they meet—all have the novel and refreshing quality of good- 
ness. The simple Swedish backgrounds are interesting, the di- 
rection sincere, and the characters unaffected. The film is 
in Swedish, but excellent acting and explanatory titles tell the 
story. Cast: Hans Lindgren, Sen Hansson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Excellent 


Raiders of Tomahawk Creek—Columbia. Direction, Fred Sears. A 
Durango Kid picture, with Charles Starrett doubling as an 
Indian agent and the Kid himself, has the usual situations 
dealing with bad men, Indians, a gold mine, and a slight ro- 
mance. Cast: Charles Starrett, Edgar Dearing. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Western fans Fair Fair 


Rio Grande—Republic. Direction, John Ford. John Ford’s west- 
erns have a magical sweep of movement and color, a poetic 
synthesis of action and background that stir the imagination. 
This melodrama dealing with the attempt of the United States 
Cavalry to control the Apache Indians along the Rio Grande 
is no exception. The picture is alive with excitement, comedy, 
and warmly human characterizations. The scenery of the 
Southwest is beautifully and distinctively photographed, and 
the Sons of the Pioneers offer a memorable musical back- 
ground. Cast: John Wayne, Maureen O'Hara, Claude Jar- 
man, Jr. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 


Two Lost Worlds—Eagle-Lion. Direction, Norman Dawn. A slow 
and amateurish adventure story includes a hodgepodge of 


cattle stealing, kidnaping, and plundering; a shipwreck; a vol- 
cano eruption; earthquakes; and prehistoric animals. A stilted, 
high-sounding commentary holds back the action by announce 
ing what will happen before it happens. For example, “The 
little band was exhausted,” and the little band steps forward 
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John Wayne and Claude Jarman, Jr., as father and son in Rie Grande. 


prostrated with weariness. One comment from a_ reviewer: 
“Two Lost Worlds are two worlds well lost.” Cast: Laura El- 
liott, Jim Arners. 

4dults 14-18 as 
Poor Poor eee 


The West Point Story— Warner Brothers. Direction, Roy Del Ruth. 
A lively musical comedy stars James Cagney against colorful 
West Point scenery. An amateur show is being whipped up for 
the Academy's famous Hundredth Night, and ex-hoofer James 
Cagney is made a cadet in order to assist in the production. 
Much of the humor centers around his unmilitary bearing as 
he struggles to accustom himself to army discipline. West 
Point itself—the historic grounds, the eager, marching cadets, 
and the rousing singing of the glee club—adds immeasurably 
to the attractiveness of the production. Cast: James Cagney, 
Doris Day, Gordon MacRae. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Very good Excellent Good 


FAMILY 


Suitable for children accompanied by adults 


American Guerrilla in the Philippines—2oth Century-Fox. Direc- 
tion, Fritz Lang. This elaborate picture on,guerrilla warfare in 
the Philippines from Bataan to General MacArthur's return 
was produced in the Islands with great care and expense, but 
it lacks the integrity of the better war pictures. Although the 
film frequently seems more a glorified, episodic adventure story 
than a stern piece of realism, it does contain considerable in- 
teresting factual material. The romance in the story adds a 
weak and contrived note. Cast: Tyrone Power, Micheline Prelle. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Fair Fair With interpretation 


Breakthrough—Warner Brothers. Direction, Lew Seiler. An hon- 
est, deeply moving picture of World War II takes the Euro- 
pean invasion as its theme, dramatizing the heroic happenings 
through the story of one army platoon. The toughening process 
which young recruits must go through in order to survive is 
vividly illustrated, as is the terrific strain that the harsh busi- 
ness of war imposes upon the officers. Bits of humor and a 
touch of romance relieve the seriousness. Cast and direction 
are excellent. Cast: David Brian, John Agar, Frank Lovejoy. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent If accompanied 
County Fair—Monogram. Direction, William Beaudine. A warm- 
hearted, hard-working Irish widow who runs a hot dog stand 
near a trotting race course loves horses, but her beautiful 
daughter has no sympathy with her. What happens to the 
widow when she buys an old race horse is amusingly told in 


this slight but pleasantly sentimental film. Cast: Rory Calhoun, 
Jane Nigh. 
Adults 


Fair 


14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair 


Cyrane de Bergerac—United Artists. Direction, Michael Gordon. 
Edmond Rostand’s classic play is faithfully portrayed upon the 
screen with only minor changes. José Ferrer does a magnificent 
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job as the poet whose understandable sensitivity to his over- 
abundance of nose makes him at once the most tortured of 
lovers and the most arrogantly daring swordsman. Although 
the picture suffers from the fact that it is not in color, still it 
has power and beauty and will particularly charm those who 
cherish the famous play. Young people’s enjoyment will be 
heightened by some study and explanation of the play before- 
hand, for Mr. Ferrer’s eloquent reading of the lines is out- 
standing. Cast: José Ferrer, Mala Powers. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Good Mature 





Cyrano de Bergerac, master swordsman, laughs in the face of his op- 
ponent in the screen version of Edmond Rostand’s famous play. 


Hot Rod—Monogram. Direction, Lewis D. Collins. An obvious 
and contrived little picture capitalizes on the current problem 
of young people racing “souped-up” jalopies. As a solution, a 
hot-rod racing track, especially built for youngsters, is sug- 
gested. Unfortunately the judge in the film, who is also the 
father of one of the speeding culprits, is portrayed as a choleric 
and confused man who condones his son’s racing because he 
caught a thief (although the police were easily accessible). 
Cast: James Lyon, Art Baker. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 


Mad Wednesday—RKO. Direction, Preston Sturges. Harold 
Lloyd secures a job as bookkeeper on the strength of his foot- 
ball reputation, achieved in the brilliant comedy pyrotechnics 
of The Freshman. In the first half of the picture, following his 
genteel Charlie Chaplin tradition, he plays the pathetic little 
clerk who, twenty years later, is about to be fired. His initia- 
tion into the fellowship of the gambling and racing world is 
taken over by Mr. Sturges, who piles up the zany situations 
into a wild extravaganza. Rousing slapstick fare is Mr. Lloyd's 
attempt to sell an unwanted circus in Wall Street, ending in a 
frantic chase on skyscraper ledges. Elements of sophistication 
detract from the film’s suitability for children. Cast: Harold 
Lloyd, Jimmy Conlin. 

Adults 14-18 ; 8-14 
Matter of taste Good Good 


Never a Dull Moment—RKO. Direction, George Marshall. An 
engaging domestic comedy depicts the problems farm life brings 
to a charming and successful New York woman who has mar- 
ried a western rancher and is determined to make her marriage 
a success. The songs, music, and square dancing, as well as two 
attractive little stepdaughters, add to the gaiety of the picture. 
The ‘contrast between the heroine’s city and country life gives 
piquancy to a lighthearted story in which love eliminates all 
problems. Cast: Irene Dunne, Fred MacMurray. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 
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North of the Great Divide—Republic. Direction, William Witney. 
Roy Rogers, as an Indian agent, fights for one tribe’s right 
to secure its accustomed livelihood from the annual salmon 
catch, which is menaced by the unscrupulous owner of a newly 
opened cannery. Roy sings as pleasantly as usual, and the 
settings are suitably re. Certain brutal scenes, how- 
ever, make it impossible to recommend the picture for children. 
Cast: Roy Rogers, Denny Edwards. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair No 


One Minute to Twelve—Eagle-Lion. Direction, Garan Gentele. To 
express the potentialities of atomic energy in human terms in 
a drama that the average person can grasp emotionally is a 
staggering creative problem. So oversimplified is this Swedish 
story, stiffly presented against the backdrop of the Physics Lab- 
oratory in the Nobel Institute, that it seems like a twentieth- 
century parable. A man of science, concerned only with the 
truth of his discoveries in nuclear fission, impatiently dismisses 
any moral responsibility for his actions. He becomes aware of 
social implications, however, when he desperately attempts to 
cure his son’s illness by the use of atomic rays. The role of 
blinding pride both in unhappy family relations and in the 
misunderstanding of the true significance of scientific discov- 
eries is an integral part of the fable. Uneven production values 
include the solemn, wooden demeanor of the characters and 
the sparse, strained dialogue. Cast: Gunnel Bostrum. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 
Prelude to Fame—Universal-International. Direction, Fergus 


McDonel. Based on the story The Young Archimedes by Aldous 
Huxley, this beautifully produced picture about a child genius 
shonld prove pleasant entertainment for music lovers. The plot 
concerns the efforts of an Italian patroness of the arts to force 
the flowering of a young = boy’s musical gifts in order 
to bring prestige to herself. Jeremy Spencer, as the boy musi- 
cian, gives a poised, — a. Although the play 
is somewhat emotional and the characterizations typed, the 
Italian countryside is lovely and the orchestral music excellent. 
Cast: Guy Rolfe, Kathleen Byron, Jeremy Spencer. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Fair 


The Texan Meets Calamity Jane—Columbia. Direction, Andy 
Lamb. In this mawkish, rough-and-tumble western, Calamity 
Jane, still mourning long dead Wild Bill Hickok, engages in 
a fight over the ownership of the Prairie Queen Saloon. Cast: 
Evelyn Ankers, James Ellison. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 


ADULT 


Emergency Wedding—Columbia. Direction, Edward Buzzell. The 
problem of foreign doctors’ medical peo is injected into a 
frothy comedy about the troubles of a wealthy playboy who 
is married to a beautiful woman doctor and wildly jealous of 
her men patients. As a result the picture is neither straight 
comedy nor honest documentary, and the pat way in which 
the playboy achieves maturity is no more valid than the treat- 
ment of the medical issue. The latter may well leave a wrong 
impression. Cast: Larry Parks, Barbara Hale. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Poor No 


For Heaven’s Sake—20th Century-Fox. Direction, George Seaton. 
A sophisticated bit of whimsy, light as spun glass, has to do 
with the helpful efforts of two heavenly angels in giving an 
unborn child (delightfully played by Gigi Perreau) the parents 
she has set her heart on having. This theatrical couple are so 
completely absorbed in writing and enacting plays that it takes 
considerable hocus-pocus, including one angel’s materialization 
as a rich westerner, to bring about the desired result. Edmund 
Gwenn is the good angel, who creates moonlight and flowers 
with a wave of his hand, and Clifton Webb is the pseudo west- 
erner. The dialogue is appropriately smart, and che cast able. 
Cast: Clifton Webb, Edmund Gwenn, Robert Cummings. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Sophisticated No 


Harriet Craig—Columbia. Direction, Vincent Sherman. Based on 
the well-known stage play, Craig’s Wife, this high-gloss melo- 
drama stars Joan Crawford in the role of a woman obsessed 
by her need to dominate those around her. Her ruthless tactics 
in managing her icily immaculate home, in selecting friends 
for business reasons, and in keeping her cousin bound to her 
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hand and foot culminate in an outrageous deception tg 
vent her husband from taking a business trip away from 
Modern writers, uneasily aware that they must give a. 
planation for unreasoning evil, too often supply Childhoo 
scenes to provide a basis for bad conduct. But Mrs, Craig i 
simplified to a type, and the essential thinness of her t 
terization is shown up the more by an attempt to explain he 
psychologically. Cast: Joan Crawford, Wendell Corey, 
Adults 14-18 by 
Fair Poor , Ne 
Hit Parade of 1951—Republic. Direction, John H. Auer, 4 
dry potboiler bases its plot on the confused identities of 
big-shot gambler and a radio crooner who look miracy 
alike. Cast: John Carroll, Marie McDonald. 

Adults 14-18 

Poor Poor " 
Kansas Raiders— Universal-International. Direction, Ray Enzi 
Audie Murphy, the youthful hero of World War II, is 

(or is the word exploited?) in another brutal melodrama 
purports to trace the causes leading to juvenile delinqueng 
but actually glorifies violence for its own sake. Young 
James during the Civil War takes his gang to the camp da 
vicious colonel of the Confederate guerrillas in order to a 
the massacre of his parents and the burning of his home, 
worship is supposed to blind the boys to the bestial qualj 
of the guerrilla raids, in which not soldiers but innocent fap. 
ilies are shot and their homes looted and burned. In the end 
the gang, including Kit Dalton and the Younger b 
ride happily into the dawn on the first leg of their nefarioy 
career of crime. The human values are almost unbelievably 
bad. Cast: Audie Murphy, Brian Donlevy. 

Adults 14-18 ay 
No No No 


Katie Did tt#—Universal-International. Direction, Frederick & 
Cordova. A slight, tongue-in-cheek comedy spoofs the hide 
bound decorum of a (synthetic) old New England village. 4 
young commercial artist is attracted by the town librarian, stil} 
living largely in the spirit of her ancestors. Encouraged by he 
renegade uncle, black sheep of a proud family, she break 
with tradition—as the picture breaks with good taste. Def 
direction and clever dialogue may not keep the film from 
seeming vulgar to some. Cast: Ann Blyth, Mark Stevens, 

Adults 14-18 ’ Sy 
Fair Fair No 


Mrs. O'Malley and Mr. Malone—MGM. Direction, Norman Tay 
rog. Raucous Marjorie Main teams up with James Whitmore, 
as a rascally lawyer, to romp through a rough-and-ready fare, 
As winner of a $50,000 radio contest she is on the way t 
New York to collect her loot when the lawyer persuades her 
to help him search for $10,000 hidden on the train. Up and 
down aisles, in and out of passengers’ rooms the two of thea 
madly gyrate. Cast: Marjorie Main, James Whitmore. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Fair Poor 


Pink String and Sealing Wax—Eagle-Lion. Direction, Robert 
Hamer. Set in the gaslight era of England’s Brighton, this slow, 
sordid melodrama describes the efforts of a tavernkeeper’s wile 
to kill her husband in order to entice a young ne’er-do-well to 
marry her. The picture attempts to present the atmosphere of 
a mid-Victorian English pub and spends considerable time 
describing the unsavory characters who frequented it. The 
incident of the murder is prolonged and revolting. Cast: Mer 
vyn Johns, Googie Withers, John Carol, Gordon Jackson. 


Adults 14-18 814 
Poor Poor Poor 
Undercover Girl—Universal-International. Direction, J Pev- 


ney. A gangster melodrama featuring a glamorous rookie po 
licewoman who poses as a drug dealer in order to break upa 
ruthless narcotic ring. Semidocumentary in treatment, the 
grim story emphasizes violence. Cast: Alexis Smith, Scott Brady. 
Adults 14-18 


Fair é Poor No 


Southside 1-1000—Monogram. Direction, Boris Ingster. United 
States secret service men break an ingenious counterfeiting ring 
in this thriller that dresses up its melodrama with slick 
mentary techniques. The methods used by the secret 

men to discover the counterfeiting gang and the chase thit 
follows provide plenty of excitement—and also the usual lesson 
of “crime does not pay.” Cast: Don DeFore, Andrea King. 
Adults 14-18 ey 
Good thriller Good thriller No 
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prEVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
Junior Matinee 


—Excellent for all ages. 
beaver Valley” tedden City—Poor for all ages. 
bese 4 the Lest Volcano—Children, yes; adults, matter of taste. 
boa oe Arrow— Excellent for all ages. 
the Hawk— Young children, fair; older children and adults, yes. 
The Desert Moon— Young children, good; older children and adults, excellent. 

D rway— Youn children, mature; older children and adults, excellent. 
Devil's = Children, excellent; adults, very good. 

—Children, very good; adults, good. 
Foney Ponte he Arrow—Good for all ages. 
ia the Zoo— Young children and adults, excellent; older children, good. 

ies applet Days of Your Life—Good for all ages. 
ear Yeors—Fair for all ages. 

Terri —Children, good western; adults, for those who like westerns, 
sah Robinson Story—Excellent for all ages. 
The Kangaroo Kid—Fair for all ages. 
King Solomon's Mines—Excellent for all ages. 
The Millman—Cohildren, good; adults, good farce. 


Forest Trail—Young children, good; older children, fair; adults, for 
vestern fans. : 
astute —Children, mediocre; adults, for western fans 
of Sherwood Forest—Children, very good; adults, interesting. 


Tramp—Children, excellent; adults, enjoyable 
Sunset in the West—Children, yes; adults, for western fans, 
Treasure Island —Excellent for all ages. 
Trigger, Jr. —Children, good ; adults, for western fans. 
Iwo Weeks with Love—Excellent for all ages. 


Family 
Black Rose —F air for all ages. : : 
a of Idaho— Young children, possibly; older children, fun; adults, pleasant. 
Witness— Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 
ty well to Yesterday— Young children, too tense; older children, grim but good; 
adults, excellent. : 
Years Before Your Eyes— Young children, possibly; older children and adults, 
interesting. 
The Fireball —Good for all ages. 
The Glass Menagerie— Young children, mature; older children, good; adults, 
excellent. ; 
Grandma Moses— Young children, good; older children and adults, excellent. 
1 Killed Geronimo— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
The Jackpot — Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 
Last of the Buccaneers— Young children, poor; older children and adults, mediocre. 
Let's Dence—Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair 
Lovisae— Young children, ssibly; older children, good; adults, delightful. 
Mister 880— Young children, needs explanation; older children and adults, 
amusing. : 
Mr Se Younes children, yes; older children and adults, good. 
My Blue Heavea— Young children, possibly; older children, yes; adults, good. 
Street— Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 
Poris 1900— Young children, mature; older children and adults, interesting. 
Peggy— Young children, possibly; older children, good; adults, fair. 
The Petty Girl—Young children, no; older children, sophisticated; adults, matter 
of taste. ; : 
Rocky Mountain— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good of its type. 
Rookie Firemon— Mediocre for all ages. 
The Skipper ised His Wife—Amusing for all ages. 
Stote Secret— Young children, tense; older children, good; adults, very good. 
Summer Stock—Young children, not too interesting; older children, good; adults, 
entertaining. ‘ 
Tea for Two— Young children, poor; older children, entertaining; adults, matter 
of taste. 
Three Little Words—Young children, of little interest; older children, very good; 
adults, pleasant. 
The Toast of New Orleans—Good for all ages. 
Tripoli— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 
Union Station— Young children, tense; older children and adults, yes. 
When You're Smiling— Children, poor; adults, matter of taste. 


Adult 


All About Eve—Young children, no; older children, mature; adults, excellent. 
The Avengers— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
Born To Be Bad— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
The Breaking Point—Children, no; adults, matter of taste 
Cry Danger—Poor for all ages. : 
Dork City—Young children, no; older children, unethical; adults, poor. 
—Young children, no; older children, fair; adults, interesting. 
Diel 1119—Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, matter of taste. 
Edge of Doom—Children, no; adults, matter of taste. 
is Aleatraz— Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair. 
The Furies—Young children, no; older children, yes; adults, good 
The Great Jewel Robber— Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair. 
Harvey—Young children, no; older children, fair; adults, good. 
Highway 301—Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, good crime melo- 
drama. 
Hf This Be Sin—Children, no; adults, mediocre. 
t's a Small World—Children, no; adults, interesting. 
Kiss Tomorrow Good-by— Children, no; adults, matter of taste. 
A life of Her Own—Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, matter of 
taste. 
Madness of the Heart—Children, no; adults, poor. 
The Miniver Story— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, yes. 
No Way Ovt—Children, no; adults, thought-provoking. 
Panic in the Streets— Young children, fair; older children and adults, very good. 
Prowl Cor—Young children, no; older children and adults, unrewarding. 
Right Cross—Young children, mature; older children and adults, good 
September Affair— Young children, no; older children, fair; adults, good 
—Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, according to taste. 
So Long at the Fair— Young children, no; older children, good; adults, excellent. 
The Sound of Fury—Young children, too tense; older children, tense but thought- 
provoking; adults, thought-provoking. 
The Sun Sets at Dawn—Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
Three Husbands— Young children, no; older children, sophisticated; adults, yes. 
Three Secrets— Young children, of no interest; older children, mature; adults, good. 
To Please a Lady—Young children, no; older children and adults, mediocre. 
Trie—Young children, mature; older children, good; adults, excellent. 
Two Flags West— Youn children, tense; older children and adults, good of its kind. 
Vendetto—Young children, no; older children and adults, fair. 
Walk A —Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
Women on the Rva—Young children, no; older children and adults, good. 
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“North Dakota’s Clinic on Wheels” by Thomas Gorman. 


(Today’s Health, November 1950, page 22.) Until two 
years ago parents of children in North Dakota were wor- 
ried because speech and hearing defects that would be 
readily identified and corrected in a city school system 
were being neglected for lack of proper facilities and staff. 
Then in 1948 the North Dakota chapter of the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults suggested a mo- 
bile clinic that could bring help and information to the 
children of this rural state. Gratefully accepted and sup- 
ported, the mobile clinic has visited small towns and re- 
mote farms in all kinds of weather, testing the hearing 
and speech of 11,000 school children, 1,000 adults, and 
200 preschool children. 


“The Use of School Buildings for Recreation.” 


(Recreation, November 1950, page 301.) The material for 
this down-to-earth article was assembled and summarized 
by H. Clifford Hutchins of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. Early in 1950 that association made a study of how 
school buildings were being used in year-round recreation 
programs in 105 communities. The article reports on the 
kind of school facilities used, the hours when they are 
used, and the restrictions imposed on their use by boards 
of education. 


“Adolescence Is Hard on Everyone” by Sol Wiener Gins- 
burg, M.D. 


(Child Study, Winter 1950-51, page 12.) Because we still 
have much to learn about the teen years, another good 
article on them is always welcome. Here a doctor writes 
feelingly about this uncomfortable—for the whole house- 
hold!—period in a young person's life. Parents will find 
his good-tempered words reassuring as well as incentives 
to greater patience and forbearance. 


“He Could Be Your Child’s Best Friend” by Miriam Zeller 
Gross. 


(Woman’s Home Companion, December 1950, page 41.) 
In the eyes of too many youngsters the policeman on the 
beat is merely a symbol of punishment. Yet he’s the one 
man in town likely to notice the start of juvenile delin- 
quency before it has grown up into crime. He’s also the 
one who is in the best position to know when a boy or 
girl needs a helping hand. Realizing that few communities 
take advantage of the policeman’s unique opportunities to 
prevent young people from becoming criminals, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California at Los Angeles sponsors a 
Delinquency Control Institute where patrolmen are taught 
how to recognize and deal with troubled youth. 


. 


“Children’s Books of 1949-50.” 


(N.E.A. Journal, November 1950, page 615.) For a handy, 
permanent list of current books for children, you will do 
well to read and follow these suggestions by members of 
the Brooklyn, New York, Public Library, who selected the 
books for the Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and the 
American Library Association. Their list includes picture 
books; stories for younger children; stories for older boys 
and girls; folklore and fanciful tales; poetry, plays, and 
music; biography and history; and special subjects. A brief 
description accompanying each title also suggests the school 
grades for which it is best suited. People who live far 
from a bookstore will especially appreciate the helpful 
recording of price and publisher's address. 
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PFAR Reader: 


LAST MONTH while attending the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, I talked with several 
officers in the Armed Forces Information and Education 
Division and in the special services division of the Adju- 
tant General’s Office. We talked about the reading mate- 
rials that are being made available to servicemen stationed 
in the United States and throughout the world. It may 
surprise you, as it did me, to learn that, as of November go, 
because of sharply curtailed funds there has been no direct 
distribution of either books or magazines to American 
troops except for a pitifully inadequate shipment—only 
one thousand copies—to our men in Korea. What is more, 
until the budget can be restored (and not one of us would 
begrudge having a more generous fund allocated for this 
purpose) there is little hope of servicemen receiving the 
kind of reading ration that satisfies the mind. 


I can’t help thinking that here is an ideal New Year’s 
resolution for every reader and subscriber to the National 
Parent-Teacher: Let us each share our copy with a man in 
uniform. He will welcome it for many reasons. For exam- 
ple, the veteran with young children wants intensely to 
keep informed on what builds healthy, happy youngsters 
in home, school, and community. As for the youth who 
dreams of some day having a home of his own, he too 
wants to be ready to assume his full responsibilities in the 
peaceful world for which he longs. Our magazine is con- 
stantly concerned with the problems and issues encoun- 
tered by everyone who is striving to reach maturity—and 
these young Americans, we may be sure, are thinking 
“long, long thoughts.” 


In addition, the reasoned, realistic way in which the 
P.T.A. magazine treats of international relations appeals 
to men who want to understand what the swift-moving 
events in which they are participants mean to them and 
the rest of mankind. Of course we here at home want to 
know what the men who bear the brunt of the fighting— 
and the tense waiting—are thinking about. But we must 
remember that they in turn—most of whom are still civil- 
ians at heart—want desperately to keep in touch with what 
we are thinking and doing to protect America’s heritage 
of freedom and human decency. 


Above and beyond these reasons is another that well- 
nigh overshadows them. The National Parent-Teacher, as 
the official organ of the P.T.A., has a personal meaning 
for almost every soldier. It is a message straight from home, 
as American as Mother’s apple dumplings. The fighting 
man knows that Mom has probably just finished reading 
the same issue he is reading now. He can picture her in 
his mind as he has seen her a thousand times. Maybe, he 
thinks, she is even using an article from this very issue as 
a basis for tonight’s discussion with her study group. Then 
there is Dad. Perhaps he, instead of Mom, is the local 
P.T.A. president. If so, it’s a sure bet he has leafed it 
through and found many valuable ideas to use in next 
month’s program. 


In other words, the National Parent-Teacher is almost 
as welcome as a letter from Mother and Dad. If the service- 
man is still in this country, it brings him all the closer to 
the family that seems so far away. And if he is already 
overseas, it bridges the miles that lie between his distant 
outpost and the home to which he hopes to return. 


So when you have finished reading your copy of the 
National Parent-Teacher this month, wrap it up and send 
it with your blessing to someone who wears the uniform of 
the United States. It will be highly prized as being in a 
very special sense “mail from home.” 


—Eva H. GraAnT 
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en Be an aie eek o 


Heven ReEeEpER Cross, a transplanted Southerner, g 
calls herself, has known parent-teacher work from bot 
teacher’s and the parent’s points of view. Last year sh 
president of the Francis Stillman P.T.A. of Wether 
Connecticut. Her articles on child care appear in” 
leading periodicals, and her young son and daugh 
vide her daily with rich material. 


Jacques S. Gott ties, M.D., is the distinguished 
sor of psychiatry in the College of Medicine of the 
University of Iowa and assistant director of the y 
sity’s Psychopathic Hospital. His chief interest at the 
ent time centers on research in the biochemistry of 
disease. He has three children of his own, who have 
ably added immeasurably to his profound clinical w 
standing of human nature. 


Among the people best qualified to talk about 
play CLARA LAMBERT ranks at the top. Now a consi 
and free-lance writer in this increasingly important: 
Mrs. Lambert was for twelve years director of teacher 


cation at the Play Schools Association. In addition 


ing numerous pamphlets and articles she is prin 
author of School’s Out: Child Care Through Play S¢ 


For about a decade Bonaro W. Overstreet has be 
valued friend and contributor to this magazine. Todaj 
holds a unique place in the hearts of its readers. Her p 
gift not only finds expression in verse but also lend 
sight to her every article and lecture. A leading 
educator, Mrs. Overstreet has written many books 
collaborating with her husband on Where Childrem® a 
First: A Study of the P.T.A. Idea. 


Bess SONDEL is an adept at two difficult arts not ust it 
found in the same person—those of putting words togé 
with poise and precision and then of being able to expla) 
how she does it. Her speech classes at the Universi 
Chicago are always popular, and her own services” 
speaker are in frequent demand. Through her egy 


. e.e bs 
persuasive writing—notably such books and pamp 


Are You Telling Them? and How To Be a Better Sp 
—many people have been introduced to her original 
mula for effective public speaking. , 


Nancy C. Wimmer, editor of periodicals for Sei 
Research Associates, has a far-reaching influence on mi 
a young person’s choice of the career that is right for hil 
She received her master’s degree in education from Nor 
western University, where she specialized in guidance, 
a teacher she learned from experience how each child 
way of being different is the cornerstone of personalit 
The helpful publications of Science Research Assoc 
bear the imprint of her resourceful talent. 





Here are the answers to Bess 
del’s quiz on page 16. Give ye 
one point for each correct 
1 (c). 2 (c). 3 (b). 4 (by. 5 
6 (a). 7 (c). (a). g (b). 10° 
11 (b). 12 (b). a (c). 14 a 
16 (b). 17 \). 18 (b). 
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